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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORE, 
Have Just Published : 
WOOoD'’s FRYEOAL a mR of Shatny re Exer 


cises; Com ing, Sim wing, Fencing, 

Cricket, Cal ether K, yt Ball; 

tage er with rules for train ines mre tary Suggestions. By 
Witi1am Woop, Instructor in eee cal Education. With 


Illustrations.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 


Cpe. | A Novel. By the Author of “Mr. Arle.” 8vo, Paper, 


nine VICTORIA’S MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Compiled, under the Direction of Her = the La on, by 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00." 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. A Novel. By Mies Axnrz mat 
Author of “On Guard,” ‘Denis Donne,” ‘ Theo 
“ Walter Goring, &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. neers’ and Mechanics’ 
Pocket-Book. Containing United and Fo Weights 
and Measures ; Rules of Acithmetics Latitudes and neees es ; 
Tables of the Weights of Materials ; Cables and Anchors ; 
= oven: Geomet 3, Aron ‘and Circumferences are ir- 

* Squares, bes and Roots; Mensuration of Sur- 

7 ‘eiias 6 Conic Sections ; Trigonometry ; Sines, Se- 

ts and Tange Mechanics; Friction; Hydraulics and 
pa poh - > Dynamics ; Gravitation ; Ani- 
mal Strength; tral Forces; Fly-Wheels ; Pile- -Driving ; 

Pneumatics: Wind-Mills; 8 of Materials ; Metals ; 

; Wheels and Wheel , Sane 
eat, Ligh’ ht, Waters Gunnery ; ways an 

Roode: dewers To. 3 Combustion ; Construction 

; Alloys; cellaneous Illustrations and Notes; 

Di sof 8 ; Orthography of Technical 
Terms — &e., 8 Steam and the Steam meee, Se &c. Twenty- 
first E Edition, revised and — 4 1. Haswa.L, 
Civil and Marine Engineer. 663 pp., 0, Leather, Pocket- 
Book-Form, : 

NO MAN’S LA. ~ gaa A Novel. By F. W. Rosison. 8vo, 

Paper, 75 co 


HARPER'S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SS 








and Great Britain and Ireland, 
up to 1867, and a Map ane Coloured ody: of Traveli: 
the above Ls ag? By PEMBROKE Ferripes. Sixt 
Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket. Book-Form, $7 50. 


ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. A Novel. yh 
DONOLD, M.A., Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Gacbernoed.” 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARPER’S WRITING BOOKS. 
Marginal 


Symmetrical Penmanship, with 
Drawing Lessons. In 


en Numbers. The first four 


. Numbers now ready. Price $2 per dozen. 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE, A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR: A comp lete Diese ¥ . am he Benes As 
perities, and Amenities of the Law. Bia With 
yemerens Portraits 1 istingelshed a, and A Aavoestes. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


a & Brotusns will vill send any of the above Works by 
ail, poe goons free, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the P: 





PRANG'’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS 
Tuorations oF Or Parntines. 


Published by 
L. PRANG & OO., 
Boston. 
Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL 
AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 


under the most distinguished patronage, will take place at 
The Academy of Music, 





in aid of the 


ommening ee, Dec. 9, combinin 


extraordinary and un-| Ra: 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Illustrated by upwards ot Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


1 vel. -» small game, aay bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
Turkey Morocco...... 15 00 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write int ently the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.” —New York Daily a 


“*The have equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, tho a — ra e of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. 

“Mr, Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter."—N. Y. Evening Express. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 


hich. 





through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not yh his artistic 
skill, but to his indemen’ in a colooting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has no der, if as rey to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties ¢ Hudson’s 
course,’’— Brooklyn Daily Hagle, 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
SRW WORE: 20 cc ccsccccccccsccccccsccsecesde Ane OnmmmNES 
CHICAGO. ......0.0e+e000e0e0+-117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


GET THE BEST 








UNABRIPCED 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 

OVER 3000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
Thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 


OVER 3,000 FINE ENCRAVINCS. 
10,000 WORDS and MEANINGS not found in other pene 

A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
professional man. What library is complete without the pest 
English Dictionary? 

“Superior, in most zeupesta,' be to any other lish Dictionary 
snend een George larsh, March, 1 ae 

“Tn our opinion, it is the best Diotionary that  tiher England 
or America can boast.’’— National Quarterly Review. 

“In its 7-7 accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, 
the work one which NONE WHO CAN READ OR WRITE CAN 
HENCEFORWARD AFFORD TO DISPBNSE WITH,” —Atlantic Monthly. 

“Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other livin; 

e has a Dictionary which so fully and eee I sets fo: 
its present condition as this last edition of ee oes that of 
our written and spoken English tongue,”"— 8 Magazine, 

“Tas New Waestse is glorious—it is perfect—it distances 
and defies competition—it leaves nothing to be desired.”—J. H. 
ymond, LL.D., President of Vassar College, 

In One Vol. of 1840 royal quarto pages. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





—- ions, On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
5 A FANCY FAIR, 
Py. & over joa be elite of New York society and the 
celene! profession, who have most g 
volunteered, and 


Bake AND COSTLY PRIZES 
will be distributed to those ticket holders who may be fortunate 
en to win them. 


at which the most celebrated exponents of harmonic art will 


of articles“for the 
f muy betenaniies 
= Irving Hall, N York. 
few Yo 
Sensational particulars in future advertisements. 
Financial Manager, 


, TH Malisck'e Theatre, 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 

LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N.Y. 


DICI’S TIME TABLE for This 

vA Rallroads and Steamboata from New York." Complete, 
with Map of City, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT 











& BROS, Jewelers, No, 171 Broadway, 


NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 


The text is the authorized version, translated out of the Ori- 
ginal Tongues. 


The parallel passages are given with the text, saving valua- 
ble time to Biblical Students. 

The notes and comments are selected from Matthew Henry, 
Scott, Clarke, Browne, Wesley, Horne, Ritto, and other cele- 
brated Biblical Critics. 

An int A tion and In At 





ig reme xs to each Book. 


Forming at once the most valuable—as well as the most 
beautiful— 


EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES 
EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES: 


Now publishing in 40 parts at 30 cents each, 
And superbly bound in Tuaksy Morocco at $20, 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Henry A. Brown, Manager. 


NOTICE TO PATRONS 
oF 


EXPRESS COMPANIES. 








FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THE PUBLIC, 
THE MERCHANTS’ UNION EXPRESS COMPANY 


Have established Branch Receiving Offices 
at the following mamed Places in New York 
City and Vicinity, viz. : 


a, 83, 0, , | "92 Hudson Street. 
Avenue, corner 33d street. 
a. are aie Store, 96 Third avenue, corner 13th street. 
ED 2, 414 Third avenue; cor, 31st street. 
wee Third avenue. 
4 G. 5, SHAW, Drag store, rn — avenue, 
rug Store, h avenue, cor. 13th s 
w. 4 ED KLIN’ D Store, 451 Sixth aon cor. Oth sercet. 
> rug Store, corner Sixth avenue and 34th 


T. E OR ER: Drug Store, corner Sixth avenue and 45th street. 
am, P. = on ER, Drug Store, 758 Eighth avenue, corner 52nd 


J v . ‘Swarr, Drug Store, 471 Eighth avenue, corner 35th 


A. , MASON, Drag a 1 Eighth avenue, corner 23d street. 


8T — x.» Bookstore, 95 Eigth avenue, corner 


Ww. - Real Estate Agent, 94 South 7th street, Brooklyn, 


G. ‘ 1A, Drug Store, 170 Grand street, Brooklyn, 


GROSS BROS., Drug Store, 372 Grand street, Brook} 
GEO. G. CLOSE, Drug Store, 106 Fulton aw beg “Brook - ™ 
KF + PENNEY to Store, corner Fulton avenue = Jay 


it, Broo! 
F. AP PENNEY, vorner Fulton avenue and Washington avenue, 
San, Drug Store, Court Street, opposite Warren street, 


269 Washington street, City Hall Square, Brooklyn. 
Packages left at either of these places, or orders for the trans- 

portation of packages, will be properly attended to. 

As the lines of the gy Union Express Company now 

extend to all points North, West, Northwest, and southwest, 

they offer superior facilities = the transmission of gold, silver, 

“notes, valuable and freight packages, 


Particular attention paid to the collection of Notes, Drafts, and 
Accounts. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW YORK IS 
865 axp 367 BROADWAY. 
JAMES D. ANDREWS, Agent, 


ELMORE P. ROSS, President. 





M. B. WHITE, Acting Gen. § 
N. ©, MILLER, General Manager in New York. i.) 























v aye aa fle, ot ‘on the ‘wharf foot of 
ig ew ost ¥. B BABY, Agent, 
%e, - 


\ 


THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LEVERPOOL, 


Salling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 






calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
--leaves New York..... Wednesday, Oct, 2. 
JAVA... leaves Boston .......Wednesday, Oct. 9. 
800’ --leaves New York.... Wednesday, Oct. 16, 
CUBA..........-.leaves Boston ....... Wed inesday, 23. 
PERSIA 30, 





A....+++eeeleaves New York ....Wed » Ost 
CHINA. ..-+++--+leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, > 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 5 / 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin -$80 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. * 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, etd 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 


Chief Cabin Passage.....6125 00 | Second @gbin Passage......$70 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for, 


An experienced surgeon on board, 
The owners of these ships will not be oqueneite for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(IngLanD). The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
U8 Malls, EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





PA PAVABLE IN a 
Frast CaBIN ........ -+-$110 00 | SrmmRaGse ...........+. 
Do. ion....115 00 Do, mdon....35 00 
Do. to see 0125 00 Do. ‘to Paris.......45 


by the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
ane Payable in Curren é - 


ed to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
—— when ‘ eeehert i ons. 
teerage passage from Liv: r Queens 
os Ln can be bought here by persons sen for their 
fot further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. D. it, 
way, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 
(LIMITED.) 





TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
LT.  G QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consis 
FRANCE.......++++++-Capt. eecceecces tons, 
ENGLAND. ........++ Cal seeecs a 
THE EEN.........Capt. “ 
HELVETIA...........Capt, “ 


seeee seeeeeeeeeeee 





DENMA’ Capt. 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. 
VIRGIN 








Starting from Pier at North River, every ‘Saturday, at 12 bin, $ 


o’clock noon, 


Th tine of oii Shane Mesets admits of very spacious State 
Scone, opening directly into the Saloon ; the accommodations 


and fare are uns’ , and the rates lower than by any other 
ine. 


An experienced Burgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
issued in this coi parties wishing to the 
= of their friends yoy Liverpool or Queenstown rare a) for 
payable here in currency. 
for any amount a Ente any Bae we Gat Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For pt ee Otte pencey at the Orriczs or THE Com- 
pany, 57 ny FFI. and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


f the ban. Broadway. 
" =m ” pw.s. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Touching at Mexican Ports, and Oarrying the U.S. Mail. 

Bleamshi 


I 
I 

















Risine 8TaR, wpiccmecveccnenee er te. &e, 


One of the above ay 7} will leaye Pier 
No, 42, North River, Ty! Canal st Street, o’clock, noon, 

on the Ist, 1ith an ae (eusogt when thoes 
dates fall on ——. andt ‘nen o e 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No, 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
penne to Southampton, Havre and Bremen, at the 


able in gold or its equivalent in currency. 
on mn or Parle $5 ad ditional al): 


First cabin anes second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c., to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70, 
SAILING FROM NEW YORE SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October..........- 9th November. 
For freight, passage, expreseage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway, 


THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 
TO 


ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 

first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 

the New te Mail 8. 8. Company’s steamers MISSISSIPPI and 

GUIDING STAR to Havre, g the U. 8. Mails, from 

a — a North River, at noon, on the following days, call-ng at 
ou! 


GO, H. A. GApspEN . 


Takin, 
follow! 
(To Lo: 








18. 





5-8 


FULTON, C. H. Townsanp. A 1L 
GUIDING STAR, E. Van S1cz. .8 ° 25. 
ARAGO, H. A. GapspEN 8. 


SAT 
And every FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 





Through Vicket 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
The —— will not be ree 
unless bills of lading, having t 
therefor. 


$ extra. 


nsible for specie or valuables 
e value expressed, are signed 


C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C 
JOB. J. COMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and HL. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
JOB. J. COMBEOCE, Agent, 
7 Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, enadl agus in Europe. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


ou New York tue Norta GsrMan LLorpD run 
reglary ete ame peo New —_ Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 





st ~~ le SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YWORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
me of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, Lo 


$75; Fe ed Ad 85, Bremen to New 


; Steerage, $4750. Price of passage, 
payable in gol phy cold or pe ity 3 te in curren 


A Lk London lon ond Hull, for which 
through bills of ee are 8 


An experienced surgeon eo ah to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office, 
tay,No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
of Lading tively not be delivered before goods are 
ann at the Oectom Howes of 
Specie taken to Ha’ Southampton and Bremen at the 
10s rates. For Suight or passage ooely to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


Composed of the following first-class Steamships : 








FUNG SHUEY........... pdivédded Capt. J. B. Hildreth. 
MONTGOMERY ......0...000005 ++. Capt F. M. Faircloth, 
HUNTSVILLE ....... pecccvceedoed Capt. Isaac Crowell. 
MARMION... cecesceesecceeeee o+-.-Capt. W. C. fz 
THAMES ....... weusgucgbcusabsarons -Capt. R. E. Swi 


LOWDEN. Agen 93 West. cor. Cedar St. 
DAVID MoOOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXOHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Warexry Ling or Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPUVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CBHLEBRATHEHD LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
paapes for 21 and Be game’ pepe in any part of Great 





Britain and Ireland, or the ay we ed of E can so be 
obtained 2 at lowest rates, For furth pertisulas opp 
TAPSCOTT 


BROTHERS, 
86 South St. or 23 Broadwav. N. ¥. 


Sexe Retooien = abe Betrects, tos 
a c a 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 B te 











ASPINWALL, Conn » Via with one e 
Company’s steamships Panama for San Francisco, touching 
at ACAPULCO. 

Departures of 1st and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or SouTH Pactric and CanTRAL AMERICAN Ports. Those of Ist 
touch at Manzan. 

La ety ty Tb wt) OT ~~ trp daereeecaes 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. 

The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
company’s China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 
Shanghae and Yokohana. 

A Geccent of One Quanean, Gem Ghemee’ ates ail d to 
second Cabin and Sceerage Also, an 


wwance of ONE-Q’ Situs ssbes te derayiems hak 
ot UARTER On 
thelr farnilies, and school teachers. 


One Hundred Pounds Gewnk 9 each ae ott, Baggage- 

masters accompany baggage d to ladies and 

male protectors. os eamved on Geak the 

Se beers p= ee pega and passengers, who 
prefer wo 

ae canteens Medicine and attendance 


at the Com- 
North 


Vy 


Prices Reduced a ¢ GINBREDE’s, 588 a 872 

Broadway. Wedding and \ Visiting Cards, Note Paper and En- 
velopes. N.B.—Fancy Articles retailed at " Wholesale Prices. 

Styles Artistic Mon: ~oarame ( (Euro collec- 

ton of sample just eave ots he Oia v ting, and 

‘ooden Wi and 

Stationery departments. ne OM BR BREDE’S, 8, 588 snd 818 Brow a= 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & oh Powel kT 
Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpam Lamm, 














orders rei prompt sienon We supply everything in ou 


ee 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
London or Brest, $110, $75 
carrency. Bxcureoe Tickets at Seberel tates evaileble fa ae 
ATALANTA.,.....Captain Pinkham" from New Yor 
BELLONA.,,.......Captain Dixon, trom New York’ sot t. 28, 
CELA eg OM lead, from New York, Oct. 12, 
WILLIAM PENN, Captain Billinge, from New York, Oct. 26, 
The el A Brn Iron Steamship.ATALANTA will leave 


ag No. River, soe Landa, B - 
aay, aE ’ sborkusee taat pih realling at Brest, on Satur. 


yar notice al te steamers ; this line will call at 





Brest to lan . Tick = st 

—— — ~ c! 80) ugh by rail to Paris 

-Freight will be taken and thro h of Lading given, to 
and Dunkirk. 


Ease, Antwerp, ae 
roadway, 


yey ims 
vor frlgat app at beouth tcp 
“ar & ASPINWALL, Agents. 











E 

Kisaneeen FOR THE — nome 

KIN. VANILLA, 
FLORIMEL FOR THE OND, 

HANDKERCHIEF, Ross, 
CoLoGNge WATER, ORANGE, 
— — CELERY, 

N 

Warrcoms’s | REME- a 


DY FoR ASTHMA. 





Crxnamon, &c. 


For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 
large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 

For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLE PRoPRIETORs, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
AND 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


_ MetropoUtan Hotel Building. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY 
_From foot « LSUORTT OTRENT, Bo ae ape, New Pa 
al 
ee Winstons Railroad, andat Ld oh the the Leigh Valley 
Railroad and its connections, forming a Tony line BUR 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINS 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &. 
With but one change of cars, 
Srrinc ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. m., for Poammnaten, Easton, ptm, Mauch Chunk, 


Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, ty, 
va m. Fast Line for Easton, entown,  marsihese, Pitts- 











’ pe and the ~: my but one Ly of cars to Cincinnati 


hicago, and but t to St Louis, connecting at 

b with Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 

ey or Erie and the Oil ions. Connects at Junction 

oe estern Railroad for Strouds- 

Pang. Nyator Sen Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &c. 

m. for Easto’ Allcatow Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre 
aoe ding, Pottsville, 


for Patel. 
4 m = —for Easto: 

Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
chuk, Sade. Harrisburg, Ferme Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
cams cars to Pit:sburg. 

6 fs m., for Somerville sad Flemington. 
5 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 
4 x m., 3s 





e. 

od mem .T., Express—For Easton, Allentown, Xeading, 
Baers ang, Piteburg, an and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg every evening, 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


oth for the West can be obtained at the oe of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of aa t, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 aoe, and No. 10 


Greenwich 8t. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A. M. = | Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
all points West and South. 
830 A.M. po J Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 








10,00 A.M. ress Mail, Bi Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
ts West and ‘sone. 

4.00 P.M. ay _ for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 

4.30. P.M. Way stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 
er’s, and all "all Stati tations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warw! 

5.00 P.M. Was Train, for — and intermediate Stations, 

5.30 P.M. t Express, f ‘or Rochester, ae Salamanca, 
Drokisk and all points South and Wes 

6.00 P.M. Ue = for Saifern and intermediate Stations, 

7.00 P.M. a for Ry Buffalo, Sala- 

cy Dunkirk and all West and South. By 

this Train 8 — Coaches will run through to Cio 
cinnati without ¢ 

aes ~~ 4 Emigrant Train, y, F for the West. 


Trains for Boiling 
adban ay 91 5 a. ey _, 
On Wednesday 


and intermediate hate = 


i, aad ri Passaic ‘and Paterson at 
1.45, 3.80, 6.30 and 11.00 P.M.-— 
Train at 12.00 0’ clock, for Suffern 
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Ritevature, 


For the Albion. 
FILIA. 
Sub nive Labradoris sepulta 
Nec obiit, nec abiit. 
I. 

Beneath the clear cold Northern skies 

I listen to the thundrous beat 

Of Atlant, singing at my feet 
The melody of melodies. 


Man’s hymn, God-uttered ; weak yet strong, 
With sadness mingling with its joy : 
No note without Earth’s base alloy, 

No wail but what Heaven makes a song. 


The granite looks across the wave 
To greet the bergs of ice and snow 
That gleam as corpses gleam, and go 
To meet the common lot—a grave. 


Yet, like the dying swan, the sea 
Takes for its bass the theme of death, 
Sings low awhile with bated breath, 

Then thunders out Love’s victory, 


And a)i around the echoes ring, 
From ice-bound rocks to icy wave, 
Where is thy conquest, sullen Grave ? 
Oh Death! where is thy vaunted sting ? 


u. 

Whom the gods love die young” they said, 
Those heatben parents, grieving sore, 
Heart-wrung, like me, when bending o’er 

The tombs that held their precious dead. 


’Tis true; but ’tis a heathen truth 

Uttered in wailing and despair : 

Those whom God’s love has made His care 
Not always die,in early youth. 


To some He gives the sacred trust, 
Made glorious by His Son’s own life, 
To bear the blows of earthly strife, 

And, bearing, conquer. He is just ; 


He helps us iu His own good way, 
And takes the babes His Love had given 
To bind us closer unto Heaven, 

And lead us to Eternal day. 


And, where His earth holds infant dead, 
He watches o’er the little mound, 
And makes it consecrated ground, 

Where angels, undetiled, may tread. 


Itt. 


Oh emblem of Eternity ! 
That from all tempest, death, and ill, 
Gainest more power and singest still, 
Speak of my little one to me. 


A little loving child—no more— 
With simple pet-name, Totty ; we 
Loved her so dearly, and yet she 

Sleeps in the storm-worn ‘Labrador. 


The joy of all the house, the one 
Queen pearl among her sister pearls, 
The darling of the wife and girls, 

My pet—our household pet—and gone! 


My sweet one! with her litle ways 
So mild and loving! How the dart 
That slew her raukles in my heart 

That lists to Ailant’s sobbing praise. 


IV. 
Not all the snows of Labrador 
Kill in the seed the promised fruit : 
Watched by its God, the buried shoot 
Waits till the weary frost be o’er. 


It sleeps beneath the shroud, and we, 
Rememb’ring the short summer’s grace, 
Mourn for the flowret’s lovely face, 

Forgetting what will surely be, 


“ All flesh is grass.” Oh, glorious cry | 
Cut down and withered in a day 
It rises fairer from decay, 
And tells of immortality. 


Alas! the brain is not the heart; 
No knowledge comforts the bereaved ; 
Years find us grieving, as we grieved ; 
Time dulls but cannot stay the smart. 


¥; 

The Ocean thunders back reply ; 

“Child! Time is mortal, like to thee ; 
The Healer is Eternity, 

That keeps us all, and cannot die. 


“ Yet grief is but a tender song, 
A part of Heaven’s melody, 
The wave’s wail, the sad wind’s sigh, 
That helps to make Life’s anthem strong.” 


“ An anthem that God leads; the Man 
Of sorrows, and well versed in grief, 
Begetting out of pain relief, 

According to His wondrous plan.” 


“ Oh love, love, love! that reign’st above. 
Love omnipresent; Love in tears, 
Love in glad smiles; in hopes, in fears, 

In calm, in storm—Eternal Love!” 


VI. ° 
Methinks I hear my darling’s voice 
Singing a child-like low refrain 
That chimes in with the sounding main. 
Yes! since Love takes her I rejoice. 


J. J. Procrer. 


—_o——__— 


TRAFALGAR. 
LORD NELSON’s VICTORY AND DEATH. 


In 1803, Napoleon, having secured the alliance of Spain, ran 
his sword through the Treaty of Amiens, and war then broke 
out between England and France, Lord Nelson was ap- 
pointed commander of the Mediterranean fleet, and for four- 
teen months blockaded the harbour of Toulon, watchful as a 
cat for a mouse. On the 18th of January, while the English 
were anchored off Sardinia, the French fleet slipped off to sea, 
but Nelson was upon their track the instant the news reached 


him. 

Although only forty-six years of age, Nelson was already 
a shattered man. Fragile, thin, and sickly, weakened by ague 
in childhood, beaten down by fever in the East Indies, almost 
killed by dysentery at Honduras, always sick at sea, an eye 
lost at Corsica, an arm at Cadiz, cut about the head at the 
battle of the Nile, struck in the side in another engagement, 
his cough dangerous, he scarcely hoped to fight more than 
one more battle. Yet his heart was sound as ever, and the 
unquenchable lion spirit glowed within him, in spite of all 
vexatious disappointments, the French reluctance to a fair 
open sea-fight, and all the mean Admiralty intrigues, shuffles, 
and ingratitudes, “ My own fleet,” said the sea hero, in his 
own fervid way, “is well officered and well manned, would 
to God the ships were half as good!” The ships were, in fact, 
scarcely fit to sustain the alternate fretfulness and violence of 
that stormy wiater in the Mediterranean. “The French 
fleet,” he wrote home, “ is in high feather, and as fine as paint 
can make them ; but our weather-beaten-ships, I have no fear, 
will make their sides like a plum-pudding, and some day we 
shall lay salt upon their tails.” e 

The pursuit was tedious and bafiling—between Biche and 
Sardinia, to Naples, then quick to snap them off t; then 
a sweep across the channel between Sardioia and Barbary ; 
next frigates discharged like rockets at Gibraltar and Lisbon ; 
after this a dash to Barbadoes, and back home again, fevered, 
chafed, aud vexed; then on to Cadiz, a sweep across the Bay 
of Biscay, a cruise towards Ireland, a visit to Cornwallis at 
Ushant, and lastly a desponding and angry return to Ports- 
mouth. The sailors, who loved “ Nel,” and vowed that he 
was “ brave as a lion and gentle as a lamb,” shared in the re- 
gret and vexation of theircommander. A great opportunity 
of glory had been lost; above all, a chance of thrashing the 
French. “I would not,” he once wrote to Mr. Elliot, the 
minister at Naples, “ upon any consideration have a French- 
man in the fleet except a prisoner; they are all alike. Not a 
Frenchman comes here. Forgive me, but my mother hated 
the French.” That was the clue to the prejudice which was 
part of Nelson’s blood and of his brain. Admiral Latouche 
had boasted that he had once chased Nelson; our hero kept 
the letter containing the boast, and swore if he ever took the 
writer, he should eut it. He was never cruel to Frenchmen, 
yet his advice to his midshipmen, to whom he was always 
gentle as a father, was: 

“ Hate all Frenchmen as you do the devil ; 

“ Obey orders without questioning ; 

“Treat every one, who hates your king, as your enemy.” 

At Portsmouth, Nelson learned that Sir Robert Calder had 
fallen in with the French fleet off Finisterre, and had onl 
scratched them when he ought to have run his cutlass throug’ 
their hearts. The Victory unloaded. Nelson, embowered 
down at ever-pleasant Merton, making hay, watching sheep, 
catching trout in the winding Wandle, idolising Lady Hamil- 
ton, that beautiful but wanton woman, forgot ambition, and 
grew more intent on rick awnings than French canvas. One 
daybreak, Captain Blackwood brought word that the French 
had refitted at Vigo and got into Cadiz. Nelson paced “the 
quarter-deck” walk in the garden restlessly, He pretended to 
be indifferent, and quoted a playful proverb: “ Let the man 
trudge it, who’s lost his budget.” He was happy, and his health 
was better. “He wouldn’t give aixtence to call the king his 
uncle.” Lady Hamilton knew the heart of the brave man she 
loved, and pressed him to The French fleet was his pro- 
perty; it was the reward of his two years’ watching. He 
would be miserable if any one else had it. “ Nelson, offer 
your services.” The tears came into his eyes at her heroism. 
‘At half-past ten that night he started in a ie for Lon- 
don. His diary for that day lays bare his heart before us: 

“Friday nigh (Sept 18), at half-past ten,” he says, “I drove 
from dear, dear Merton ; where I left all which I hold dear in 
this world, to go to serve my king and country. May the 
great God, whom I adore, ie me to fulfil the expectations 
of my country! and, if it is His good pleasure that I should 
return, thanks will never cease being offered up to the 
throne of mercy. If it is his _ providence to cut short 
my daya u earth, I bow with t submission; re- 
lying that he will protect those so dear to me, whom I may 





leave behind! His will be done. Amen! Amen! Amen!” 


The probability of his death had entered his mind, that is 
evident; presentiments are never anything, after all, but such 
probabilities, 

The embarkation of Nelson at Portsmouth was a scene 
worthy of Grecian history. Although he tried to steal secretly 
to his ship, crowds collected, eager to see the face of the hero 
they venerated. Many of the rugged wy were in tears; 
old men-of-war’s-men knelt and to bless him as 
he } pod to the boat. They knew he was the sailor’s friend 
and father ; they knew him to be as humane as he was fear- 
less, unselfish, and eager to pour out his blood for England. 
No basely earned money had defiled his hands ; his heart was 
pure crystal; it had no flaw. As Southey says finely, “ Nel- 
son had served his country with all his heart, with all his 
soul, and with all his strength, and therefore they loved him 
as truly and fervently as he had loved England.” That one- 
eyed, one-armed, shrunken invalid officer,,was still the tower 
and the bulwark of his native land. 

On arriving at Cadiz, Nelson took all an old sportsman’s 
precautions not to flurry the game he had been so jong stalk- 
ing. The French wanted encouraging. They were shy. 
Nelson kept his arrival as secret as possible. The Gibraltar 
Gazette did not publish the number of his vessels. He kept 
fifty miles to the west of Cadiz, near Cape St. Mary; for it has 
been often observed, rats won’t bolt when terriers are too near 
the holes. He instantly seized all the Danish vessels carrying 
provisions to Cadiz for the French fleet. His final stratagem 
was the bait that at last drew forth the enemy. He detached 
some vessels on an imaginary service, knowing that fresh 
ships were almost daily arriving forhim from England. This 
brought out Villeneuve at last, although he had just declared 
in a council of war that he would not stir from Cadiz till his 
fleet was one-third stronger than the Eng 

Nelson still wanted frigates, “the eyes of the fleet,” as he 
always called them; moreover, he dreaded the junction of 
the Carthagena ficet on the one side, and of the Brest squadron 
on the other. Yet at this crisis, with only twenty-three Eng- 
lish ships to face thirty-three French, his great and ro- 
mantic chivalrous nature roused him to an act of the utmost 
generosity. Sir Robert Calder had to go back to England to 
be tried by court-martial for his behaviour in the last action 
off Finisterre. Sir Robert was one of Nelson’s few enemies, 
and he therefore treated him with the most considerate re- 
spect. He wished him to sharein the glory of the coming 
battle, but Sir Robert being eager for his justification, Nelson 
sent him home in his own ninet! A ship, which could ill be 
—. This was chivalry caarl almost too far for the na- 

onal good 


On the 9th, Nelson had written to his favourite officer, the 
brave and simple-hearted Collingwood, enclosing him his plan 
of attack, wishing to give full scope to his captain’s judgment 
in carrying out hisjintentions. 

“ My dear Coll,” he said, in his hearty way, “ we can have 
no little jealousies. We have only one great object in view, 
that of annihilating our enemies, and getting a glorious peace 
for our country. No man has more confidence in another 
than I have in you; and no man will render your 
more justice than your old friend, NELSON AND BRonTE.” 

The order of attack was grand in its simplicity. The true 
sea-warrior instinct and experience had struck out a plan as 
admirable as if it had been fo: out of the brain of a New- 
ton. The fleet was to move in two lines, and like two swift 
sword-fish pierce into the enemy; it was to be preceded by 
an advanced squadron of eight of the swiftest two-deckers. 
Collingwood was to chop the enemy in two about the twelfth 
vertebra from the tail ship. Nelson himself was to give the 
coup de grace at the centre—the heart—whilst the advanced 
squadron was to cut off about three or four from where he 
would break through. In this way the assailants would al- 
ways be one-fourth —— to those portions they broke off. 
There was professional genius in these well-aimed blows, 

Nothing was sham, mysterious, nor inflated about his direc- 
tions. His “‘ precise object” was a close and decisive action ; 
twerefore, “i x were not seen or clearly understood, no 
captain would do wrong,” he said, “if he placed his ship 
alongside that of an enemy.” One of his last orders was tnat 
the name and family of every man killed or wounded in the 
action should be, as soon as possible, returned to him, to 
transmit to the Patriotic Fund. 

About half-past nine on the morning of the 19th, the Mars, 
the nearest of the line of scout-ships, repeated the signal that 
the enemy was at last sailing out of port. The wind was 
light, with partial breezes. Nelson instantly gave the signal 
for a chase in the south-east quarter. About two, the re- 
peating ships announced the French fleet atsea. The next 
day, seeing nothing, and the wind blowing tresh from the 
south-west, Nelson Fegan to fear the French had run back to 
shelter. A little before sunset, however, Blackwood, in the 
Euryalus, reported that the French were still pressing west- 
ward, and that way Nelson had determined that they should 
not go but over his sunken fleet. Still, however, thin 
they — inclined to run for Cadiz, Ne kept warily o 
that night. 

At dyeuk, the French fleet of thirty-three sail of the line, 
and seven large frigates, formed a crescent, in close line of battle, 
off Cape Tratalgar, near the southernmost point of Andalusia. 
They were on the starboard tack, about twelve miles to lee- 
ward, and standing to the south. Eighteen of the enemy were 
French, and fifteen Spanish. Nelson had twenty-seven sail 
of the line, and four frigates. The French vessels were larger 
and heavier than ours, and they had on board four thousand 
skilled troops, and many dreaded and extremely skilful Ty- 
“Gee ane ah light, Nelso deck, eagerly eyeing 

in jaylight, mn was On 1, ing the 
French crescent. He had on his sinters rock sent’-his 
“ fighting coat,” as he called it—which he had worn in many 
victories; but he did not put on the sword which his uncle, 
Captain Suckling, had used, when, on that very day many 
years before, he had beaten off a French \ aguadicen, Nelson 
halt capentiiiont we bd ted the ‘olaoldence, 

Superstitiously expec He w ag 
usual, on his left four stars of nly t- 
hood, ae wp om the Order of 
speciall ued as the personal an 
Sco the chaplain, Mr. Scott, Lord Nelson’s 
and Mr. Beatty, the surgeon, trembled when he thus 
himself a conspicuous mark for the enemy by these decora- 
tions. “In honour,” he had exclaimed on a former similar 
occasion, “I gained them (tho orders), and in honour I will 
die with them.” Other 


Sovereign been warned not to wear his large gold-laced 
’ 
cocked-hat. “ Let me alone,” said the old ee ee 
pe ners change Sonate te ty tommeoes, Soe Dear : 
And so in his -hat he paced the deck and went into ac- 
tion. Collingwood, that brave Newcastle could be brave 
and prudent too. ordered his lieutenant (Clavell) to pull 
off his boots and put on silk stockings, as he himself had done. 





« For,” said he, “if we should get a shot in the leg, it would 
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be more le for the ” Fle was also very par- | his efforts ineffectual, was obliged to take his station astern of | The master was ordered to put the helm to port, and the Vic- 
fleular that his boatswain bent all the old sails, to save the | the admiral.” tory ran on board the ust as her tiller-ropes were 
newer canvas. Nelson then went over the different decks, where the men|shot away. The French ship ved her with a broadside; 
The blue liquid battle-plain was ready for the fight. There | stood grouped in eight round their favourite guns. He spoke then instantly let down her lower-deck ports, for fear of being 
was no need of digging graves in the vast cemetery. Europe | to them in his own kind and pleasant way, and saw that the | boarded through them, and never afterwards fired a great gun 
and Africa were watching the combatants. Already the shot | preparations were everywhere complete. As he ascended the| during the action. Her tops, like those of all the enemy's 
was piled, and the powder passed up from the magazines. Ths | quarter-deck ladder it was as if he ascended to a throne, and | ships, were filled with riflemen. 
sailors stood ing by their guns, thinking what a fine| the men greeted him with three cheers. few minutes after this proof of distrust, Captain Harvey, 
sight the ca vessels would make at Spithead.| The French fleet, commanded by Admiral Villeneuve in the/in the 7éméraire, also fell on board the and the 
men that in half an hour would be stretched dead and | Bucentaur, included Nelson’s old antagonist, the Santissima Téméraire had also an enemy on her side, so that the four ves- 
mangled on the red and splintered planks, were busy getting | 7'rinidada (of one hundred and forty guns), two vessels of one sels now lay in a compact tier, their heads in one way as if in 
their tompions and fire-buckets and cartridges ready, or lash- | hundred and twelve guns, one of one hundred, six of hty-| dock; but Nelson soon pounded her an mist deaf and 
ing cutlasses round the masts ready to hand. As the men| four and eighty, the rest being seventy-fours of a  - ass,| dumb, passed astern of the Bucentaur, hauled in on her star- 
were clearing Nelson’s cabin and removing any bulkheads that | together with seven frigates of heavy metal, forty-four and board side, pouring in a slaughtering broadside | 
were still left, they had to displace the picture of Lady Hamil-| forty guns each, besides other smaller vessels. The Spaniards | then stood for that floating mountain, the Santissima, playing 
ton—that high-spirited and beau woman, originally a| were commanded by Admiral Gravina, who had under hip her larboard — with incredible rapidity on both the Bucen- 
maid-servant, then an artist’s model, who had obtained so ex-| Vice-Admiral Don J. d’Aliva and Rear-Admiral Don B. M. | ¢eur and the while the starboard guns of her mid- 
traordinary a hold over Nelson’s mind—the admiral called | Cisneros. Villeneuve had under him Rear-Admirals Duma- dle and lower decks were steadily devoted to that rather 
out to the men, anxiously : noir and Moyon. Four thousand rg were embarked on| tough antagonist the Redoutable. It became necessary for 
“ Take care of m: angel |” board the fleet under the command of General Contarini in| the Victory to fire at the Redoutable with depressed gun 
This picture ly by Romney) was‘at once his idol and | the Bucentaur, amongst whom were several of the most skil-| three shots each, and with reduced ch of powder, fo: 
talisman. He also wore a miniature of Lady Hamilton next | ful sharpshooters that could be selected, and many Tyrolese/ fear of the shot passing through the Frenchman and injuring 
riflemen, Various sorts of combustibles and fire balls were | the 7éméraire. The guns of her lower deck touched the Re- 
also embarked. The Spaniards appeared with their heads to | doutadle’s side; so, for fear of the Frenchman catching fire 
the northward, and formed their line of battle with great close-|and destroying both vessels, the fireman of each gun stood 
ness and correctness; and as the mode of attack by Nelson) ready with @ bucket full of water, which he immediately 
was unusual, so the structure of their line;was new. It formed | dashed into the hole made by the English shot. 
a crescent convexing to leeward, and Admiral Collingwood,} The = ships of Nelson’s column, after the Téméraire, 
in leading down to the centre, had both the van and rear of| which pressed forward to his support, were the Neptune, T. 
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his heart. 

Nelson seldom began a battle without a prayer. He had 
always a_profound sense of God’s omnipotence and omniaci- 
ence. He now retired to his cabin, and wrote a simple but 
fervid prayer. He annexed to this prayer in his a sort 
of will—his last request to his country TS con he fell, as he 
seems to have ex: todo. It was headed: “ October 21, 


1805.—Then in sight of the combined fleets uf France and|the enemy abaft his beam. They were formed in a double|F. Freemantle; ueror, Israel Pellew; Leviathan, H. W. 
Spain, distant about ten miles.” line thus: Boyntoun; Ajaz, Lieutenant J. Pilfold: Orion, Edward Cod- 
He recommended Lady Hamilton to his country for her} 1 3 rington; Agamemnon, Sir Edward Berry ; Minotaur, C. I. M. 


services to the nat 1. For obtaining, in 1796, the 

from the King of Spain to the King of Naples, announc- 
ing his intention of declaring war against land, which had 
given to Sir John Jervis an opportunity of a first blow, 
w however, he did not do. 2. For using her influence 
with the Queen of Naples to allow the fleet to be victualled 
at 8 which enabled it to return to and destroy 
the French fleet at the battle of the Nile. He also left to the 
beneficence of his country his adopted daughter, Horatia Nel- 


4 5 6 : Mansfield; S; Sir F. Laforey; Britannia, Rear-Admi- 
French and Spaniards alternately, and it was their intention, | ral Earl of Northesk, Captain Charles Bullen; Africa, Henry 
on our breaking the line astern of No. 4(which manouvre th Digby: Cains te the judicious mode of attack which Nelson 
expected we should, as usual, put into execution), for No. adopted, h met oy See like sharp-shooters in an 
to make sail ; that the British ship in hauling up should fall | army, had half joined ,the battle before the slow-sailing ones 
on board of her, whilst No. 5 should bear up and take her, | came up fresh and vigorous to their support, and, as a corps 
and No. 1 bring her broadside to bear on her starboard bow. | of reserve, helped the better to determine the day. 

This manguvre only succeeded with the Zonnant and Belle-| The Victory was fighting hard amid a ceaseless blaze of 
rophon, which were among the ships that suffered most. Be-| flame. Luckily, the French were not such good seamen as 
son Thompson (and gloriously a grateful nati e. fore their fire, therefore, opened, every alternate ship was| Nelson, and, in consequence of keeping the wind nearly on 
try—attended to this last request). This adopted daughter, | about a cable’s length to windward of her second ahead and | their beam, lay in a deep trough of sea, and rolled so 
really his own, was then five years old, and Nelson’s last mo- | astern, forming a kind of double line, and appeared, when on — that their broadsides sometimes flew over and some- 
menis at Merton had been passed in praying over her as she | their beams, to leave a very little interval between them, and | times fell shortof our ships. Still a raking fire swept the Vic- 
lay asleep in her little bed. The singular document ended | this without crowding their ships. Admiral Villeneuve was | fory’s decks. 

thus: on board the Bucentaur, eighty guns, in the centre, and the| Mr. Scott, the admiral’s secretary, was killed by one of the 

“These are the only favours I ask of my king and country, | Prince of Asturias bore Gravina’s flag in the rear. first cannon-balls, whilst in conversation with Captain Hardy, 
at this moment when I am going to fight their battle. May | Collingwood led our lee line of thirteen ships. Nelson, the | and near to Lord Nelson. Captain Adair, of the es, who 
God bless my king and country, and all those I hold dear! | weaker fine of fourteen. Nelson steered two points more to | soon afterwards fell, immediately endeavoured to remove the 
My relations it is needless to mention ; they will, of course, be | the north than Collingwood, in order to cut off the enemy’s ——_ body, but it had already attracted the notice of the 
amply provided for.” retreat towards Cadiz. The lee line, therefore, was first en-| admiral. 

Blackwood and Hardy were the witnesses. gaged. Villeneuve was desperate; he had resolved to fight} “Is that poor Scott,” said he, “ who is gone ?” 

The wind was now from the west, light breezes with along|against the wish of the Spaniards, partly because he| Presently, whilst Nelson was conversing with Captain 
heavy swell. Blackwood, who came on board the Victory at | thought that Nelson had not arrived, and because he knew | Hardy on the quarter-deck, during the shower of musket-balls 
about six o’clock, found Nelson in good spirits, but grave and | that Napoleon, furious at his poor success with Sir Robert| and raking fire that was kept up the enemy, a double- 
calm, and not in that glow and exultation which he had shown | Calder, aay | sent M. Rosaly{ to supersede him. His} headed shot came across the poop killed eight of the ma- 
before Aboukir and Co He had already expressed | crews were in a feverish clamour of bragging excitement, |rines. Captain Adair was then directed by Nelson to disperse 
his belief that the French would make a dead set at the Victory. every one shouting at the same time, as usual with the Gaul | his men more round the ship. A few minutes afterwards a 
The French bad now tacked to the northward, and, to Nelson’s | at moments of danger. shot struck the fore-brace bits on the quarter-deck, and, pass- 

4 Nelson’s eyes brightened with delight when he saw Colling- | ing between Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy, drove some 
the shoals of Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the Bri-| wood, in the Royal Sovereign, go straight as an arrow at the/ splinters from the bits around them, bruised Captain Hardy's 
tish lee, and leaving » Fy of Cadiz open for themselves. | centre of the enemy’s line, chop it through astern of the Sanéa | foot, and tore off his shoe-buckle. They mutually looked at 
to 


Nelson at once gave prepare to anchor, and the ne-| Anna, a three-decker (112), then open fire aud en the ves-| each other, and Nelson, whom no danger could affect, smiled 
cessity of this measure was strongly on his mind to the last. | sel at the muzzle of her guns on the starboard side. and said : 
He told Blackwood to use the frigates as much as possible. | =“ See!” he cried, “ see how that noble fellow, Collingwood,| “This is too warm work, Hardy, to last!” 


“I mean to-day,” he said, “to bleed the captains of the | carries his into action.” This was the climax of the le. Our brawny sailors, 
om, as I shall keep you on board until the very last |§ {Collingwood at the same moment looked back exultingly | stripped to the waist, their _— cable pigtails dangling at 
ute.” at the Victory, and said to his captain (Rotherham of the| their backs, their skins black with powder or smeared with 
and a half,” says Blackwood, “ that | cocked-hat): “ Rotherham, what would not Nelson give to be | blood, were running out the , loading savagely, and firing 

I board the Victory, in which I was not ten times | here?” by be day before, Nelson had reconciled Colling- | fast as the wadded shot d be driven in. The captains 
from his side, he frequently asked me what I should consider | wood and herham. Saying, “ Look! yonder are the | were bellowing through their speaking trumpets, the guoners’ 
? The certainty of which he never for an instant | enemy,” made them shake hands. boys running to and from the magazines through showers of 

seemed to doubt, although the situation of the land he} Villeneuve was watching the English advance from amid a | shot and splinters; the midshipmen firing at the enemy’s tops 
group of his moustachioed and chattering officers; the Eng- | with all the glee of schoolboys out at their first partridge 


prizes. My answer was, ‘ That considering the handsome | lish came on gay and confident as boys starting for cricket. | shooting. The musketeers in the Redoutadle’s tops fired eape- 
‘way in which the battle was offered to the enemy, their ap-| “Nothing,” he said, “but victory can attend such gallant| pecially sharply whenever the smoke-cloud cleared away from 
parent d n for a fair trial of strength, and the proxi-|conduct.” At half-past eleven the French guns opened on the | the Victory, and there came a glint of the epaulets of our offi- 
mity of the land, I thought if fourteen ships were captured it as the Victory came sweeping down, the|cers. In the French mizen-top there was a keen-eyed ‘T'yro- 


sp! Royal Sovereign ; 
‘would be a glorious t.’ To which he always replied, ‘I| French ships ahead of her, and across her bows, at fifty | lese, in glazed cocked-hat and white frock, especially active. 
shall not, wood, be satisfied with an: 8 short of} minutes past eleven began to try the distance; they fired sin- | He was a fellow who, after hours of crag-climbing, had known 
been le b to de- gle gune. Perceiving a shot pass through her maintop gal-| a week’s tood and profit depend on the one shot at a stein- 
‘h the rear of the aoe t-sail, they opened a feu d’enfer, chiefly (as is their | tock, and he did not throw away his cartridges. 

line, to prevent their into z. Lwasw with | custom) at the rigging, to disable her before she could grapple.| At fifteen minutes past one, a quarter of an hour before the 
him,” continues Captain Blackwood, “on the poop, when he | Nelson instantly ordered Blackwood and —— Prowse, of | Redoutadle struck, Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy were walk- 
eet with a ;_and he asked if] the Sirius, to go on board their ships, and tell all the line-of-| ing near the middle of the quarter-deck ; the admiral had just 
not think there was one wan I answered, that | battle captains as they passed to disregard his plan of action | commended the manner in which one of the ships near him 
the whole of the fleet seemed very clearly to under-| if in any other way they could get quicker and closer alongside | was fought. Captain Hardy advanced from him to give some 
were about, and to vie with eachother who|an enemy. “He then,” Blackwood says, “again di me | necessary directions, Nelson was near the hatchway, in the 
nearest the Victory or Y These | to go away; and as we were standing on the front of the poop, | act of turning, with his face towards the stern, when a mus- 
scarcely uttered, when his last well known signal | [ took his hand, and said, ‘1 trust my lord, that on my return | ket-ball struck the admiral on the left shoulder, and entering 
‘ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS|to the Victory, which will be as soon as possible, I shall find | the epaulet, passed through his spine, and lodged in the mus- 
shout with which it was received throughout the | your lordship well, and in possession of twenty — On | cles of his back, towards the right side. He instantly fell with 
y which he made this reply: ‘God bless you, Blackwood ; I| his face on the deck, in the 4 place that was covered with 
a good deal of try discussion as to whe- ah neve oak © yen cgi : the blood of his secretary, Mr. Scott. Captain Hardy, on 
wrote or only this signal. It matters} The two columns, led on by their brave chiefs, continued | turning round, saw to his horror the sergeant of marines, 

it, and it was that sanction alone that | to advance, with light airs and all sails set, towards the van | Secker, with two marines raising Nelson from the deck. 
The shout that welcomed it was like a| and centre of the enemy, whose line extended about N.N.E.} “Hardy,” said his lordship, “I believe they have done it at 

e signal ° last; my backbone is shot through.” 

and from home. It was an omen of A Nelson gave orders to hoist several flags on the Victory, for| Some of the crew bore the admiral down to the cockpit, 
in a close | fear that a single one might be shot away. The French, | several wounded officers and about forty men being carried 
wards the sun full upon | strangely enough, showed no colours till late in the action,| below at the same time, amongst whom were Lieutenant Rann 
rising from the water like float- | when they required them as signals of striking. As usual, the| and Mr. Wire captain’s clerk, both of whom died soon af- 
Nelson became anxious to close with | English admiral had forbidden musketry in the tops, as he|terwards. Whilst the seamen were conveying Lord Nelson 
considered it a paltry mode of homicide, which might kill a| down the ladder from the middle deck, he observed, eareless 
commander, but could not decide a le. of his own sufferings, that the tiller-ropes had not been re- 
He then ran ht on the bows of the Santissima Trini- Sy and d one of the midshipmen to remind Captain 
J -decker, the ‘ninth ship i the van of ly of it, and to request that new ones should be immedi- 
the French double crescent line; the Victory opened on her | ately rove. He then covered his face and stars with his hand- 
with her larboard one at four minutes past twelve. kerchief, that he might be less observed by his men. He was 
Meanwhile, Collingwood, having poured a deadly dose of a| met at the foot of the cockpit ladder by Mr. Walter Burke, the 
broadside and a half (full measure) into the stern of the Santa | purser, a relation of the orator, who, with the assistance 
Anna, had jammed into the French 3 that the yards of| of a marine eupering legs, with some difficulty conveyed 
a | the two vessels were locked together. hands were soon | him over the wounded and dying men—for the cockpit was 
extremely crowded—and placed him on a pallet in the mid- 
an : shi 8 berth, on the larboard side, Surgeon (afterwards 
bow of the Royal Sovereign. The Victory, silent and stern as | Sir ee ey oe then called, and very soon afterwards 
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in w I ventured to give it as the joint opinion of Captain |if its crew were invulnerable, never fired a shot, but moved | the Rev. His lordship’s clothes were taken off, 
Sone Bae apes bow advantageous it would be to the fleet | on, calm as Fate and irresistible as till fitty of her men that the direction of the ball might be the better ascertained. 
for Dedve TP as ' ible out of the battle,| were struck down, thirty wounded, her mainto »| “You can be of no use to me, Beatty,” said Lord Nelson ; 
be st age « to allow the which was then | with all her studding-saile and booms, shot away. Nelson |“ go and attend to those whose lives can be preserved.” 

sailing eee Titiry, 00 ge chant, panes Sapte said that, in all his battles, he had never seen men so cool and hen the had executed his melancholy office, and 
E. Harvey, to say such were intentions if the 7 resolute as his. At length the simple word was given, and found the wound to be mortal, he repressed the general feel- 
Saree Jo Caan Eiasee bate sether ont the Victory spoke at last, vomiting out spouts and | ing that led. He had been urged by the admiral 
hail, his lordship sent me to comm’ his wishes, which I | belching her thunder to the right and to the left. to go and attend to his other duties, and he reluctantly obey- 
did, when, on returning to the Victory,1 found him doing all} It was not to break the enemy’s line without run-| ed, but continued to return at intervals. As the blood flowed 
he could rather to increase than diminish sail, so that the Té- on one of their ships: Hardy informed the admiral | internally from the wound, the lower cavity of the chest gra- 
méraire could not the Victory; consequently, when they | of and asked him which he prefer. Nelson re-| dually ; Lord Nelson, therefore, constantly desired Burke 
came within of the enemy, Captain Harvey, finding | plied: “ Take your choice, Hardy ; it does not signify much.” ! to raise him, and, complaining of an excessive thirst, was 
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fanned and supplied by Scott with lemonade. In this state of 
suffering he anxiously inquired for Uaptain Hardy, to know 
whether the annihilation of the enemy might be depended on ; 
but it was upwards of an hour before that officer could, at so 
critical a moment, leave the deck ; and Lord Nelson became 
apprehensive that his brave associate was dead. The crew of 
the Victory were now heard to cheer, and he anxiously de- 
manded the cause, when Lieutenant Pasco, who lay wounded 
near him, said that one of the opponents had struck. A gleam 
of joy at each shout lighted up the countenance of Nelson, and 
as the crew repeated their cheers, and marked the progress of 
his victory and more captures, his satisfaction visibly in- 


At half-past two the Santa Anna struck to Collingwood. 
When the Spanish captain came on the deck of the Royal 
Sovereign, he asked the name of the conquering vessel, When 
they told him, he patted one of the guns with his hand, and 
said, smilingly : 

“T think = ought to be called the Royal Devil.” 

The Bellerophon bad also done well. At half-past twelve 
she had broke through the enemy’s liue, astern of the Spanish 
two-decker Monaca, She engaged her at the muzzles of her 
guns, blew up her hanging magazine, and captured her. She 
then ran on board of L’ Aigle, a vessel crowded with troops. 
The tremendous fire soon left only fifteen of our men alive on 
the quarter-deck ; but the fire from our lower deck drove the 
French from their guns,and L’ Aigle soon afterwards struck to 
the Defiance. The lower-deck men had chalked on their guns, 
as their motto, the words, ‘‘ Victory or death.” The Be 
phon was three times set on fire, and three times the fire was 
put out, quietly, and without fuss or excitement. A captain 
of the marines, on his way to the cockpit to have his arm am- 
putated, had apologized to Lieutenant Oumby for quitting the 
deck “ for so trivial an occasion,” 

The Spaniards had fought well, but they, too, now gave 
way. The Arg ta and Bah had each lost four hun- 
dred men, the St. Juan Nepomuceno, three hundred and fifty. 
The men of the Santissima, unable to endure our fire, leaped 
overvoard, and were helped into the Victory. The crews of 
five of the French ships, fought by us muzzle to muzz'e, had 
shut their lower deck ports, and deserted their guns. 

In the mean time, Nelson lay in agony and in great anxiety 
about the action. He kept saying: 

“Will no one bring Hardy to me? He must be killed; 1 
am certain that he is dead.” 

Mr. Bulkly, the captain’s side-de-camp, then came below, 
and, in a low voice, communicated to the surgeon the particu- 
lar circumstances respecting the fleet which had detained Cap- 
tain Hardy, but promised that he would take the first moment 
that offered to leave the deck. The excessive heat of the 
cockpit, from the number of the dead and wounded, increased 
= faintness of the dying admiral, and his sight now became 

im. 

“ Who brought the message ?”’ he said, feebly. 

“ Bulkly, my lord,” replied Burke. 

“ It is bis voice,” said Nelson. “Remember me, Bulkly, to 
your father.” 

Captain Hardy came down from the deck in about fifty 
minutes, and anxiously strove to conceal his feelings. The 
friends shook hands in silence. Nelson spoke first : 

“* Well, Hardy, how goes the day with us?” 

“Very well. Ten ships, my lord, have struck.” 

“ But none of ours, 1 hope ?” 

“ There is no fear of that, my lord. Five of their van bave 
tacked, and show an intention of bearing down upon us; but 
I have called some of our fresh ships round the Victory, and 
have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” 

Having said this, he tound himself unable any longer to 
suppress his tears, and he hurried away. 

he firing continued, and the cheering of the men was oc- 
casionally heard amidst its repeated peals. With a wish to 
support his spirits, that were in some degree shaken by hay- 
ing seen the friend he so sincerely regarded, and from the in- 
creased pain, the agonies of excessive thirst, and the great 
difficulty of respiration, Burke said : 

bic still hope, my lord, you will carry this glorious news 


me. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” replied the admiral. “One would, 
indeed, like to live a litue longer; but I know it to be impos- 
sible. God’s will be done, have performed my duty, and 
I devoutly thank Him for it.” A wounded seaman was lying 
near him on a pallet, waiting for amputation, and, in the 
bustle that prevailed, was hurt by some person passing by. 
Nelson, weak ashe was, indignantly turned his head, and, 
with his usual authority, rebuked the man for not havio 
more humanity. Some time afterwards, he was again visi 
by the surgeon. 

“You know [ am gone—I feel it. I find,” said he, “ some- 
~ rising in my breast, which tells me” (putting his hand 
on his left side) “I shall soon be gone. God be praised that 
Ihave done my duty. My pain is so severe that I devoutly 
wish to be released. Yet,” said he, in a lower voice, “ one 
would like to live a little longer, too!” And after a few min- 
utes, in the same ander tone, he added, “‘ What would become 
ot poor —_ Hamilton, if she knew my situation!” 

A spirited, fierce, rapid fire had been kept up from the 
Victory’s etarboard guns on the Redoutable for about fifteen 
minutes after Lord Nelson was wounded ; in which time Cap- 
tain Adair and about eighteen seamen and marines were 
kitied, and Lieutenant Bligh, Mr. Palmer, midshipman, and 
twenty seamen and marines were wounded, by the enemy’s 
musketry alone. The Redoutable had been twice on fire in 
her fore-chains and on the forecastle, and, by throwing soms 
combustibles, had set fire to the Victory’s boom; the alarm 
was given, and it reached the cockpit; yet neither hurry nor 
trepidation appeared, and the crew having put out the flames. 
immediately turned their attention to the Redou » an 
rendered her all the assistance in their power. On the col- 
ours of that ship being struck—twenty minutes after Nelson 
fell—and there being no possibility of boarding her, from the 
state of ruin of both ships, the great space between the two 
gangways, and the closing of the enemy’s ports, some seamen 

immediately volunteered their services to Lieutenant Quillam 
to jump overboard, and, by swimming under the bows of the 
to endeavour to secure the prize. But Captain 
Hardy thought the lives of such men too valuable to be risked 
by so desperate an attempt. When the firing from the Vi 
had in some measure ceased, and the glorious results of the 
day were accomplished, Captain Hardy immediately visited 
poo mm J chief, and reported that fourteen. or fifteen vessels 


ready 8! > 

“That's well !” cried Nelson, exultingly ; “but I bargained 
for twenty.” Then, in a louder and Seolenr voice, he said, 

God be praised, Hardy ; bring the fleet to an anchor.” 

Captain Hardy hinted at the command devolving on 
Admiral Collingwood. Nelson replied somewhat indignantly : 

“ Not whilst I live, hope, Hardy!” vainly endeavourin 
at the moment to raise himself on his pallet. “ Do you,” said 
he, “ bring the fleet to anchor.” 





d | to three only of his celebrated characters. 


Captain Hardy was returning to the deck, when the ad- 
miral called him back, and begged him to come nearer. Lord 
Nelson then delivered his lest injunctions, which were, that 
his hair might be cut off and given to Lady Hamilton, and 
that his ly might not be thrown overboard, but be carried 
home to be buried, unless his sovereign should otherwise de- 
sire, by the bones of his father and mother. 

“Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy ; take care 
of poor Lady Hamilton.” 

e then took Captain Hardy by the hand, and observing 
that he would most probably not see him again alive, the 
dying hero desired his bosom associate to kiss him. He did 
so on the cheek. He stood for a few minutes in silent 
agony, then, kneeling down, he kissed his dying friend’s 
forehead. 

“* Who is that ?” said the hero, 

“It is Hardy, my lord.” 

“God bless you, Hardy!” replied Nelson, feebly. 

Hardy then left him forever. Nelson afterwards said: 

“T wish he had not jeft the deck ; I shall soon be gone.” 

Death was rapidly approaching. He said to the chaplain, 
“ Doctor, I have not been a great sinner.” And, after a short 
pause, “ Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton and my daugh- 
ter Horatio as a legacy to my country.” 

His voice then gradually became inarticulate, with an evi- 
dent increase of pain; when, after a feeble struggle, these last 
words were distinctly heard : 

“T have done my duty ; I praise God for it.” 

Having said this, the hero turned his face towards Burke, 

on whose arm he had been supported, and expired without a 
groan at thirty minutes after four, three hours and a quarter 
after he had been struck. Within a quarter of an hour of his 
going below there were only two Frenchmen left alive on the 
mizzen-top of the table. One of them was the Tyrolese 
who killed Nelson. An old quartermaster recognized his hat 
and white frock. 
This quartermaster and two midshipmen, Mr. Collingwood 
and Mr. Pollard, were the only persons left in the Victory’s 
poop—the two midshipmen kept firing at the top, and he 
supplied them with cartridges. One of the Frenchmen, at- 
tempting to make his escape down the rigging, was shot by 
Mr. Pollard, and fell on the poop. But the old quartermaster, 
as he cried out,‘ That’s he—that’s he,” and pointed at the 
other, who was coming forward to fire again, received a shot 
in his mouth, and fell dead. Both the midshipmen then fired 
at the same time, and the fellow dropped in the top. When 
they tock possession of the prize, they went into the mizen- 
top, and found him dead; with one ball through his head, and 
another through his breast. 

The last guns fired on the cowed and flying enemy were 
heard a minute or two before Nelson’s great heart ceased to 
beat. They were his triumphant knell. Rear-Admiral 
Dumanoir, with four of the van, fired, as they passed, into 
the Victory, the Royal Sovereign, and the captured Spanish 
vessels, to the indignation of their vanquished allies. But the 
oy were unlucky, for Sir Richard Strachan bagged them 
all soon after. 

Our loss in this great and crowning battle was one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-seven men. Twenty of the ene- 
my’s ships struck, but only four were saved. A strong gale 
coming on that night from the south-west, Collingwood found 
it impossible to anchor. The Spanish vice-admiral, Aliva, 
died of his wounds. Villeneuve was sent back to France and, 
dreading a court-martial, destroyed himself on the road to Paris. 
At home the greatness of the victory seemed to be forgot- 


ten in the greatness of the nation’s sorrow. England now felt | perso: 


what a hero she had bred. Not the poorest man in the coun- 
try but felt the loss as if his father had died. The national 
gratitude surged over. Nelson’s brother was made an earl, 
with a grant of six thousand pounds a year; ten thousand 
pounds were voted to each of his sisters; and one hundred 
thousand pounds granted for the purchase of an estate. A 
ublic funeral was decreed, and a public monument in St. 
aul’s. The leaden coffin, in which he was brought home, 
was cut into relies. As he was lowered into the vault of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the sailors, as if by agreement, tore the flag 
that covered his coffin into strips, to keep till their dying day, 
a then leave their children as heirlooms and incitements to 
glory. 
Nor was brave Collingwood forgotten. He was made a 
baron, and had a pension of two thousand pounds for his life, 
with an annuity after his death of one thousand pounds to his 
wife, and five hundred pounds to his two daughters. Two 
days after the-battle of Austerlitz the dead body of Nelson 
arrived off Portsmouth. Austerlitz was a great blow, but it 
did not make up for Trafalgar. The body of Nelson lay in 
state at Greenwich on January 5, on the Sth it was taken to 
the Admiralty, and on the 9th was interred in St. Paul’s, the 
Prince of Wales being present, and ten thousand soldiers of 
the line. Thirty-four years before, a thin sickly boy, the son 
of a Norfolk clergyman, had joined his uncle’s ship the Rai- 
sonnadle, of sixty-four guns; this same boy, afterwards the 
bulwark of England, was now laid in his sumptuous grave, 
and upon his grave fell the tears of a grateful and sorrow- 
stricken nation. Our hearts of oak my turn to iron, our rough 
sailors to dexterous engineers, bat will the memory of Nelson 
ever be forgotten while the blue sea girdles the chalk ram- 
parts of Old England ? 





THREE GOOD DOGS. 


M. Emile Richebourg has just written an amusing volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire des Chiens Célébres.” Some publisher, 
doubtless, will soon give this, entire, to the public in an Eng- 
lish or American dress; meanwhile, we introduce our readers 


Bandjarra is the name of a race of people who, although 
few in number, are met with all over India. Dealing in corn, 
they travel much from place to place. Their resources are 
very limited, and their temporary dwellings of the simplest 
construction. Ona plot of ground a few feet square, in the 
midst of a forest, and generally on an eminence, the Band- 
jarra settler fixes his residence during a portion of the year. 
Sacks full of wheat, covered with skins, constitute the wails of 
his mansion; other skins, suspended from branches, form a 
roof which imperfectly keeps out wind and rain. Beneath 
this tent are herded the oxen, which are the Bandjarra’s prin- 
cipal weal h, His dog keeps ceaseless watch outsive. The 
Bandjarra dog is not remarkable for any external grace or 
beauty; but it would be difficult to find a creature gifted with 
greater courage, keener instinct, or firmer attachment to his 


master. 

A Bandjarra of the name of Dabi happened to require the 
loan of a thousand rupees with which to undertake a specula- 
ive journey. All the persons to whom he applied, havin 
little faith in his promise, met the request with a refusal. He 
thad a dog called Bheirou, whom he loved beiter than he cou d! 





tell. After long hesitation, he resolved to offer this dog as a 


pledge. His first attempts were unavailing, but he found at 
last a rich merchant named Dhyaram who accepted the con- 
ditions. Dabi promised to return within a year. He bade 
adieu to Bheirou, commanding him by words and signs to re- 
main faithful during that period to his tempo: master. The 
dog did his duty in every respect; but more than a twelve- 
month elapsed, and yet no news came of Dabi. The merchant 
began to believe that he was cheated, and to repent of his over- 
credulity. At that time the Bandjarra country was much in- 
fested by thieves. One dark night the household was sud- 
denly aroused by Bheirou’s violent and angry barking. Dhya- 
ram got up. A band of robbers were trying to force their way - 
into his dwelling. Before he had time to set about repulsing 
them, Bheirou had attacked a couple of the gang. He threw 
them down and tore them. A third advanced to strike Dh 
ram ; the dog seized him by the throat, and the master killed 
him. This beginning did not encourage the rest: they took 
to flight. Dhyaram, whose life had been saved by the brave 
even more than by the vigilance of Bheirou, manifested h 
gratitude by all sorts of caresses ; and considering the debt to 
be paid with interest, he tried to make the good creature un- 
derstand that he was no ienget a hostage, but free to rejoin his 
master. Bheirou—and this is the wonderful part of the-story 
—shook his head mournfully, to indicate that a mere verbal 
order like this, given to him alone, would not excuse him in 
Dabi’s eyes. But at last ;|Dhyaram succeeded in persuading 
him ; and after taking an affectionate leave, he made him set 
off in the direction by which Dabi ought to return. 

Now Dabi, whose affairs had detained him beyond the ap- 
pointed term, was collecting the money to discharge the debt, 
at a few leagues’ distance from his creditor’s house. All at 
once, perceiving Bheirou running to meet him, unattended, he 
turned pale, believing that the dog had stolen away from 
Dhyaram’s custody, thereby compromising his word of honour. 
In a fit of mage, heedless of the dog’s caresses, he drew his 
sabre and killed him on the spot. ; 

A few minutes afterwards, to his bitter grief, he found tied 
to Bheirou’s neck a quittance for the thousand rupees signed 
by the merchaat, together with a letter relating the dog’s ex- 
ploits. Inconsolable for his fatal error, Dabi devoted the 
money to ths erection of a monument on the spot where the 
bloody deed occurred. The people of the neighbourhood still 
point out this monument to travellers, which is known by the 
name of Koukarry-Gaou. They also believe that earth taken 
from Bheirou’s grave is a sovereign remedy for the bite of mad 


dogs. 

Our second dog had his troubles too, but of a less tage 
kind. He was a spaniel, and his name was Cabriole. is 
master, the Comte de Brevonne’s chef, or man-cook, had 
brought him up from a puppy, paying particular attention to 
his fetching and carrying. Cabriole would catch a half-franc 
piece in the air, and take it to the person named to him, often 
residing at a considerable distance. When an errand had to 
be done, he took the basket in his mouth, and went for to- 
bacco, coffee, sugar, cheese, or any other article of daily use 
which happened to be required in an emergency. Way send 
a dog, and not a servant? For this good reason. The comte’s 
chateau is five miles distant from Langres, the nearest market- 
town. A servant would take three hours to go there and 
back and make his purchases; the dog, when encouraged to 
exert himself, did it in three-quarters of an hour. The do 
knew all the tradesmen; a card in the basket mentione 
what was wanted; and one tradesman sent him on to the 
next. 

One Friday, more unlucky than the rest of Fridays, four 
ns called at the chateau. They were asked to stop and 
dine ; the invitation was accepted, and the cook was ordered 
to prepare a suitable meagre dinner. It was four in the after- 
noon, and the unfortunate chef had nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, except kidney beans and lentils. How could he 
compose a “ suitable’ dinner with that? His hair almost 
lifted his cap from his head. “If I had only a little fish!” he 
groaned, banging his saucepans about in despair. “But I 
haven’t so much a8 a red-herring. Here, Cabriole; you must 
help me out of this mess.” Cabriole took the basket and his 
orders, and darted away from the chateau like anarrow. In 
twenty minutes he reached the town. The fishwoman to 
whom he proudly presented himself, | eng at the card, and 
took six handsome eels out of a tub of water. That the cook 
might have no doubt of their freshness, she refrained from 
killing them, merely tying them ina napkin, and putting them 
into the basket strong and alive. Cabriole thanked her with 
a thoughtless wag of his tail, and immediately set off on his 
way back home. i 
‘cor innocent dog! He thought that his charge would be 

as easy to carry as a pound of coffee. Fora while, the eels lay 
quiet enough ; but having their doubts, perhaps, respecting the 
object of their journey, their heads were soon peeping out ot 
the basket. Cabriole perceived it. Surprised, but not intimi- 
dated, he growled and snarled and shook the basket, to make 
them ‘keep still. The move succeeded; but before long the 
eels again felt a wish to look about them. $This time 
he set the basket down, and drove them back into it with 
strokes of his paw. Once more they lay quiet for a minute or 
two, allowing him to proceed on his journey homewards. But 
eels are as restless as they are slippery. Not content with 
looking out, they crawled out, and were making their escape. 
Cabriole, in a rage, set the basket down, picked them up one 
by one, and returned them to the basket. As fast as he did so, 
out they crept again; until, losing patience, he killed them, 
each and several, by a sharp bite applied to the nape of the 
neck. He then put-them into the basket, and set off to the 
chateau at railway speed. 
But all this required time. The cook, getting fidgety, had 
sent forward one of his assistants to see what was the cause of 
the delay; and to this witness we are indebted for the correct 
knowledge of what occurred. Cabriole was duly praised and 

ited; but from that day forth he loathed the sight of fish. 
f the word “eel” were pronounced in his presence, he ran 
away aud hid himself for two or three days. 
Onur third canine friend was a military dog. During the 
First French Empire, every regiment had its dog, whose in- 
telligence, thanks to the soldiers’ care, was improved by edu- 
cation and discipline. The Grand Army’s dogs were picked 
up almost everywhere, except in England. They had been 
recruited in Poland, in Prussia, in Holland, in Saxony, and in 
Flanders. They were mongrel mastiffs, hounds, Danish dogs, 
spaniels. But no matter whence they came, they soon turn 
French. Foreign dogs were naturalized without knowing it. 
Rogen is an island in the Baltic Sea, opposite Stralsund, on 
the coast of Pomerania. Fortified both by nature and by art, 
its situation is exceedingly strong. In time of peace, in con- 
sequence of its fertile soil, its salubrious air, and its mild cli- 
mate, Rugen is a delightful retreat. In time of war, it is an 
important post, a natural citadel, a formidable fortress, whose 
possession has been purchased at the expense of many a bloody 
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fight. During the campaigo of 1807, this island was com- 
prised in their sphere of operation by the corps commanded 
by Marshal Davoust, and was occupied by an infantry regi- 
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several panies of d 
miners. tape po nag ry dling « om — 


hite amed Capucin—not because he was born in a 

Sapa’ convent in Italy (which would have been a quite 
t reason 

might perhaps have been thought to resemble the snap- 


pish report of a musket. ‘ 
In consequence of a change in the plan of operations or- 
dered by Napoleon the First, the island had to be suddenly 
, to out a movement in retreat abandoning the 
whole line of the Pomeranian coast. Every post,every man, 
was withdrawn; but in such hasty way that they fo an 
advanced sentinel perched on the top of a hillock which com- 
SUnONS He eeteasen el De pers ef . This sentinel was 
a young soldier named Fi Bonard, who had scarcely been 
three years in the service. At it, a soldier who has 
served three years is considered quite a veteran; at that time, 
troopers who could reckon three, five, seven, and even nine, 
years of service, were still called —. Now, Bonard 
the soldier and Capucin the dog happen 
good friends, bound by the strongest ties of mutual attach- 


gS 


slumber in the corps-de-garde. So min Bonard beguiled 
the time antici; this supreme indulgence, by 
thoughts of his lage steeple, of his aged curé’s ancient 
housekeeper, of the haystack where he used to play at hide- 
and-seek, and sundry other recollections. In this way the 
minutes slipped slowly by, and the two hours’ guard were 
drawing to a close. 

All at once he heard a slight noise. He listened. “It is 
the corporal coming to relieve ?” he thought, and pre- 
pared to utter the formal “ Qui vive?” But thesound, which 
resembled that of human footsteps, was soon followed by com- 
plete silence. “I could’nt be mistaken!” he said to himself. 
“ Besides, my time must now be up.” He listened again, still 
more attentively. Almost immediately, he heard the barking 
of a dog, who came running forward in his direction. On re- 
cognising Capucin’s voice, the sentinel looked round him 
anxiously. Perceiving nothing which threatened an attack, 
he wondered what could be the meaning of this nocturnal vi- 
sit. Before he had time to consider the matter, the animal 
had climbed the hill and was jumping up his legs. “ It’s you, 
Capucin. Very good. You got tired of waiting there; and I 
am tired of standing here. e air is keen, and I am terribly 
sleepy. You should have brought the corporal with you. 
His watch must have stopped. He ought to sell it for old 
iron and buy a new one.” 

Capucin’s answer was a frenzied bark and a series of mad 
leaps around his friend. 

“T understand,” said Firmin, smiling. “‘ You are asking 
me to dance to warm myself. It’s a pity you are not provided 
with the password and a musket.” 

Capucin continued to bark, running right and left like a 
creature . Finding ell these manceuvres useless, he 
ran up to the soldier, pulled him by the coat, and tried hard 
to pull him away, renewing his efforts with such violence that 
he tore the soldier’s uniform. Firmin, considering this proof 
of affection more troublesome than pleasant, lost his temper, 
and gave poor Capucin a kick. The dog, howling at finding 
himself so cruelly maltreated and misunderstcod, retreated to 
a few paces’ ; but soon returned, heedless of his 
friend’s unkind treatment. All he did now, was to look for- 
giveness and lick the soldier’s hands. 

“ Be quiet, will you? And take yourself off,” said Firmin, 
harshly, as he threatened him with the butt of his gun, to 
drive him away. Capucin, finding he could do no , un- 
willingly made up his mind to depart. He arrived just in 
time to go on board with the last detachment of the corps. 

At four o’clock he began to lose patience. Discipline for- 
bade his quitting the post; but hunger, which drives the wolf 
out of the wood, compelled him to forget the Code Militaire. 

He left his station, and went to the ‘d-house, muttering to 
himself: “If anybody deserves to be shot for this, it is not I, 
but the corporal, who doesn’t know his business, and keeps a 
sentinel on guard six hours at a time.” 

In the guard-house, not a creature! The only supposition 
he could form was, that the regiment had gone to occupy 
another part of the island. He shouldered his gun and stalked 
off across country in search of the regiment. On the way, he 
fell in with a farmer ploughing a field. “Can you tell me,” 
he asked him, “ in which direction the French have marched ?” 

“They are gone away,” was the startling reply. “They 
embarked at two this morning, stepping lightly and without 
uttering a word, in consequence of an order received from the 
em »” 

“Gone away, eoring pe behind! I shall be reported as a 
deserter! Confound ‘that corporal; he has been my ruin. 1 
now understand what my poor Capucin meant. It is not the 
death I fear, so much as the disgrace.” 

“ Don’t take on in that way,” said the farmer, in a conso) 
tory tone of voice. “Shrieking never set a brokén “bi 
Stay here, and make the best of a bad business. If the 
come back again, I can prove it was no fault of yours.” 

“ My good man, you don’t know the severity of our rules.” 

“They will not punish you for a crime you have not com- 
mitted. Meanwhile, you cannot live on air. You probably 
were brought up in the country, and are accustomed to do 
country work ? 

“Certainly. I can plough, for instance.” 

“ The v for me. I can offer you good board and 
lodging, with a small weekly payment into the bargain. It 

will be the best thing you can do, under the circumstances.” 
The soldier heaved a heavy sigh, and slowly gazed all round 
the horizon, to see whether any ot the ships were still visible. 
Beholding nothing, he said at last: “ I thankfully accept your 


offer. 
“Good!” said the farmer, Peter Baxen. “Come and 
breakfast at once. We will go on with the ploughing 


At Baxen’s farm the soldier-ploughman had plenty of o 
portunities of proving anew. He found such favour 
the farmer’s eyes—and in people’s too—that Baxen de- 
termined to try and him for good and all. 

“ My worthy fellow,” he said one day, “I look upon you 
One Seid ae” Pein nor 

“If my poor ’ answered, “ were not anx- 
fondly awaiting my return to France, I would willingly remain 


“ You can bring him back witb you, the next time you go 
to France. But what I want to say to you now, concerns my 


” 
coloured up to the eyes. 
mistaken, 


“ Uniess lam much you and she are very good 





to be particularly | sho 


Firmin uttered a few unintelligible ——. ae 

- urs even say you are in lov . 

_ fairl never uttered a word which could lead her 
to su at—” 

“Timnow it; and for that Lg | reason I took upon myself 
to tell her that, if you had no objection, she might have you 
for her husband.” 

“ And she said——?” “ 

“Not a word; but she threw her arms round my neck and 
kissed me for a quarter of an hour.” A fortnight afterwards, 

Bonard was married to the fair-haired Clarissa, Peter 
Baxen’s only daughter. 

Four z thes elapsed, pretty equally divided between 
love ond labour. His thoughts occasionally reverted to 
France, but he had almost forgotten his compulsory desertion. 
The soon fades from our memory when the present is 
bier red and the future promising. 

One morning, the look-out man in the town of Rugen sig- 
nalled a fleet of ships in the offing. They were men-of-war, 
carrying the French flag. ‘ The French are coming !” people 
uted to each other. “They are Foing toland!” 
Firmin Bonard heard it. “The French are coming!” ran 
in his ears like the boom of an alarm-gun. [t told him that 
he was a lost man. Nevertheless, a thought struck him which 
relieved his heart by a glimmer of hope. 
He ran home, put on his uniform, seized his arms, and 
mounted guard on the very spot where, five years before, he 
had been unintentionally abandoned. Meanwhile, boats full 
of soldiers rowed tow the hillock. In the forepart of one 
of the boats was a black and white poodle. As it approach- 
ed the beach, the creature barked with joy. In spite of his 
anxiety, Firmin’s eyes filled with tears as he recognised his 
old friend Capucin. The dog, unable to master his impa- 
tience, jumped into the sea and swam to shore. MS 
As soon as the boats had come within ear-shot, Firmin 
o a ready,” and shouted at the top of his voice, “ Qui 
vive 
“ Qui vive, yourself?” said the occupants of the first boat, 
which was filled with officers, composing Marshal Davoust’s 
staff. “Whoare you? And what are you doing here?” 
“Tam a sentinel, keeping guard.” 
“ A pretty sentinel! How long have you been on guard ?” 
“ Five years,” 
“It is time to come down, then,” shouted the officers 
laughing. 
hen Firmin descended from his hill, Capucin ran to 
meet him halt way, barking with joy, and jumping into his 
arms. 
“Poor Capucin! Have it all your own way this time. Do 
whatever you like. Dirty me, tear my clothes; I shan’t send 
you away. Lought to have made a better return for your 
attempt to serve me.” 
Followed by the faithful dog, Firmin joined his former 
comrades. He gave a plain account of what had happened. 
By a lucky chance, the corporal, who had forgotten him, and 
who had since been promoted, belonged to Marshal Davoust’s 
staff. He received his old comrade with open arms. Firmin, 
in return, invited his countrymen to the farm, where he en- 
tertained them with liberal hospitality. The adventure 
reached Marshal Davoust’s ears. He laughed at Firmin’s 
stratagem, and presented him with a discharge drawa up in 
due form. “I should not like the brave fellow,” he said, “ to 
appear before a court-martial, after having kept guard so 
long. 
Firmin continued a farmer. He had a large family, who at 
present fill the highest and most important offices in the 
island; They are commonly known as the Sentinel’s Family. 
When the French finally left Rugen, Capucin remained. 
Like his master, he forgot his ‘military tastes, and devoted 
himself exclusively to farming. 





GREEN TURTLE CAY. 


Some thousands of miles across the Atlantic, you come to 
several green islands, of different size and shape. They are 
not situated off the stormy and inclement coasts of Newfound- 


coa-nut tree ripens its fruit, where the most luscious pine-ap- 
ples exhale their delicious fragrance, and where the humming- 
bird finds a congenial home, with a flower-garden to ramble 
through, and honey-dew to sip. These ds, the smaller 
of which are called Cays, are situated just off the coast of 
Florida. The one of which I am about to speak lies off the 
north coast of the large island of Abaco, which, being almost 
uninhabited, is very slightly cultivated. 

The smaller island of Green Turtle Cay has been settled 
for, I suppose, about fifty years, and has a population of about 
a thousand. It is five or six miles long, scarcely anywhere 
exceeds half a mile in width; is covered nearly all over with 
dense bush; has a fine natural harbour, protected from a 
winds; and is itself defended to a considerable extent by 
reefs of rock, which stem the heavy seas as they come rolling 
over the North Atlantic. In addition to the harbour just 
mentioned, there are two considerable inlets or sounds at 
extremity of the island, which run in a longitudinal di- 
, each of them from half a mile to a mile in length. 
ated in nearly twenty-six of north latitude, the island 
enjoys a very mild winter climate, while its summer is op- 
pressively hot. The means of support and occupation which 
the islanders in this obscure spot possess, are not so limited 
as might be supposed ; and, im fact, with a little fresh blood 
direct from —— or America, ay deal migkt-be made 
of the place and neighbourhood. ere is abundance of fish 
in the neighboring seas; and the weather being almost al- 
ways fine, and the sea calm, the occupation of can be 
pursued at all times of the year. There are also lobsters, 
craw-fish, crabs, and occasionally most delicious turtle. There 
are no oysters. Prawns, which are caught in such plenty in 
India, and form the basis of that finest of all dishes, prawn- 
curry, are not found in the . They appear, how- 
ever,-on the coasts of the Windward Islands. 

Lobsters are caught in a peculiar manner. They are found 
in | | along the side of the inlets, which penetrate the 
Cays. A boat is rowed along the mangrove-bushes which 
= Soe 2 « these — as they are called. One man 

armed with a two pronged spear; a water-glass is used to 
examine tl:e bottom of the sea; and when a lobster is’ seen, 
he is saluted with the prongs, and hauled on board. When 
the tide is low, numbers are easily speared. Turtle is caught 
in a similar manner, but without the use of the water-glass. 

Besides fishing, however, there is a far more profitable oc- 
cupation, in which nearly every one on the island can take 

. About fifty miles north-west, there is a splendid spong- 
ng-ground, and several times a year, boats proceed to this 
spot, and return after a few weeks, each boat bringing perhaps 
from three hundred to five hundred dozen of sponges. These 









jare sent to Nassau, and sold to the merchants, so that 9 con- 


siderable sum of money is periodically divided amongst the 
islanders, from @ source which scarcely any other part of the 





land or Labrador, but far away to the South, where the co-| T' 


world is in possession of, I have been informed that Nassau 
receives thirty thousand pounds a year from this trade. 

The water-glass is absolutely necessary in collecting 
sponges, which often grow at a considerable depth. A pole, 
from ten to twenty or thirty feet long, with a double claw 
fastened to the end of it, is let down to the root of the s nge, 
which is torn from therock. The natives pretend this is ve 
hard work ; probably, however, it would not compare wi 
ploughing or other of our agricultural operations. The 
sponges, when collected, are found to be tenanted by the 
worm, as it is called, and must therefore be placed in the sun, 
to allow the animal to die. Afterwards, they are well washed 
in water, until all the animal matter is got rid of, and the bad 
smell dissipated, when they are brought to market. A bead of 
po of about a dozen or more may be bought for three 
shillings on the island of Green Turtle Cay. 

These two branches of trade, with what the soil itself can 
yield— namely, bananas, sweet-potatoes, and perhaps Indian 
corn—might be supposed to be quite sufficient for the sup- 
port of the inhabitants, who consist of men of European and 

ican origin, with a few of a mixed race. In addition, how- 


& | ever, to these sources of livelihood, the inhabitants can, all of 


them if they like, grow oranges for the New York market. 
The land is cheap, and there is no tax on produce; besides 
which, government land is often occupied and cultivated with- 
out having been bought at all, or any rent being paid. A 
negro of my acquaintance told me that he occupied in this 
way & small plot of land of about an acre or two, on which 
last summer, with the help of his son, he grew three thousand 
six hundred = or which he received thirty pounds. 
This plot of ground is on the island of Abaco, which the peo- 
ple usually call the Main. It is esa from the Cay by 
only two or three miles of delightfully calm and clear water. 
My black friend having acquired so much money for a few 
weeks’ work, took, I believe, a long rest; in fact, with the 
help of fish and molluscs, of which there is great plenty, he 
had no necessity to work any more for that year. 

Fruit is very cheap: one hundred limes were offered me 
for sixpence, a few months ago. a are abundant, 
and the finest in flavour I ever tasted. The pine-apples are 
plucked before they are quite ripe, and shipped for New York, 
which port they reach in perhaps eight or ten days. There 
they are immediately sold to a dealer, who soon finds pur- 
chasers for them. The oranges come later in the season; 
aa | are plucked green, and ripen during the voyage. 

here are two or three fruits on this island which I have 
not seen in other parts of the world; one of these is the alli- 
gator pear, which is of the shape of an English one, and 
grows on asmall tree. It is not much of a fruit, but is very 
nice for breakfast in hot weather, when it is eaten with pep- 
per and salt. It is one of those fruits for which one acquires 
a liking in a short time. It is only in season in the summer. 
The sapodello is another fruit which is not found in any part 
of India that I am acquainted with. This is a very nice fruit, 
and resembles bread-pudding, but is very sweet. . 

There are so many reefs and ledges, sounds and sandbanks, 
in this part of the world, that wrecks are considered a regular 
source of income, and the most profitable of all. In fact, al- 
though I resided on the island scarcely six months, there were 
not less than seven wrecks within reach of our boats. The 
share for salvage which the natives obtain is about half the 
value of the goods saved ; moreover, these being sold by auc- 
tion in the town, the inhabitants are able to purchase at a 
cheap rate many of the necessaries and even luxuries of life. 
In incidentally alluding to the subject of wrecking, I approach 
a topic of great importance to the real and permanent welfare 
of the Bahama Islands. It is a matter which has engaged the 
eerious attention of the present governor, who is most lauda- 
bly desirous of substituting some other occupation more in 
accordance with the true interests of the inhabitants, than the 
precarious and demoralising trade of wrecking; the gains 
from which are at times so great as to deprive the natives of 
the necessary stimulus to those industrial pursuits which their 
social wants inculcate. The certainty of the occurrence of a 
shipwreck sooner or later, naturally diverts the mind from the 
subject of horticulture, which ought to engage their attention. 
‘he temptation also to theft is very great, and too often yielded 
to. Numerous, however, as are the moral objections to the 

ractice in question, not less so are the difficulties which stand 
the way of its reform. 

There are several light-houses scattered over the Bahamas, 
and no doubt many more are required. Still it should be 
borne in mind — to make them thoroughly efficient, the 
keepers should be placed beyond the temptation of a bribe. 
A salary of eighty pounds a year, with rations for one indivi- 
dual, is sadly insufficient for such a a. When residing 
in that part of the world, I accidentally d of a keeper who, 
in spite of the severe economy inevitable with such a salary, 
contrived to drink champagne and amass a fortune of several 
hundred pounds. One is reminded, in short, of the French- 
man’s stone-broth, which proved so delicious a repast. 

In spite of the advantages enjoyed by the natives of the 
island, there ig no accumulation of wealth, asa general rule, 
by the negro population. They are improvident, and very de- 
ficient in regard to the payment of their debts, I confess I 
have formed the opinion, that a country inhabited by a negro 

try would bear a very unfavourable com nm with 
one peopled by men of European race, unless, indeed, a pro- 
longed moral culture under civilised institutions should deve- 
lop a much more elevated character in future generations. 

One of the greatest evils connected with Green Turtle Cay 
is the painful uncertainty of communication. European let- 
ters are received at Nassau once a month by the mail from 
New York, and there they will often remain for ten or twenty 
days, when at length, after patience is worn out from re 
digappointment, a schooner is seen approaching the island, 
the letters arrive, but cannot be answered until another mail 
bas come from New York. The natives of the place, how- 
ever, care very little for this uncertain communication, as they 
have no friends in eg and are not given to epistol 
correspondence. They nd amusement in their boats an 
schooners, and their daily round of occupation. 

At Green Turtle Cay I made my first acquaintance with the 
humming-bird. His power of wing is wonderful. You are 
puzzled to decide whether the marvellous little creature is 

hed on some small twig, or standing in the air, so still is 

e, whilst his wings are wor with tremendous rapidity. 

Suddenly, he will tumble two or three feet down, and in- 

stantly be suspended in mid-air, his wings giving forth their 

monotonous hum. Then, approaching a flower, he inserts his 

long bill, still standing in the air, and having extracted its 
sweets, darts off in another direction. 

In,the beginning of February, another | ee * visitor 
makés his appearance—the mocking-bird arrives. His song 
is something like that of the thrush. The natives of the Cay, 
however, do not appear to poy any regard to such Visitants ; 
all their interest centres in the sea, and the cry of “ A wreck ! 
will send every man running to bis 





boat. 
the ocean here has attractions of another kind. The 
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Bahamas are celebrated for their shells, Some very fine ones 
are occasionally found on this island, which entirely put to 
shame anything of the kind which is found on the coasts of 
India or England. A week’s sojourn on the Cay, if they could 
suddenly be transported there, would be an immense treat to 
the frequenters of Scarborough or Brighton. The variety of 
bushes (some in flower), ferns, &c. would afford amusement 
to those of horticultural tastes; while the gyrations of the 
humming-bird, of which there are several species, would be a 
perpetual source of delight both to old and young. What a 
never-ending source of interest would be offered by that great 
treasure-store, the sea! What untiring pedestrians would cir- 
cumambulate its shores! How persevering would be the 
idolaters of the little shrines, with their doorways of pearl, 
and their sculptured ornament, fabricated by the creatures of 
these clear green waters! 
———_o—_—— 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 
FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED. 


When Baron von Beust became the Minister of Austria after 
the defeat at Sadowa, it was apparent that his position would 
become noenviable one. He came forward in an hour of depres- 
sion and disaster, to renovate an empire, and although his great 
statesmanlike abilities were generally admitted, it was thought 
impossible that he would succeed where von Schmerling and Be- 
leredi had failed. A foreigner and a Protestant, with a sullen 
b acy and a suspicious hierarchy to oppose or to lull, he 
ecgaged in the seemingly hopeless effort to put Austria on her 
legs once more, He had to impart vigour to a State which had 
been pining away with an internal consumption, and only seemed 
to be strong from traditional repute. That he has so far suc- 
cdeded in the task he undertook to accomplish must be attri- 
buted to his great ability and activity, and to the strong per- 
sonal support which ‘he had received from the Emperor all 
along. 

The political reconciliation and attachment of Hungary to the 
Empire was, though difficult, not the most formidable obstacle 
he had to contend with. ‘To repeal the Union, to give Hungary 
a natioual existence and autonomy, was comparatively easy. All 
that was necessary was to get the Emperor to assent to this 
course. To convert a sullen partner into an active friend has 
been often accomplished. It is more difficult to get two partners 
to agree to a common acceptance of burdens. For some time 
past there has been a joiat Commission of Austrians and Hunga- 
rians deliberating on the proportion of taxation and of liabilities 
to be borne by each division of the Empire. No agreement was 
come to, and a new Commission, consisting of three Austrians 
and three Hungarians, was appointed to inquire into the relative 
productiveness of the cis-Leithan and trans-Leithan vrovinees— 
both sections contributing for the present to the budget of 1868 

“under the old system. The estimated revenue for 1866 was 
£49 000,000, the estimated expenditure for the same year was 
£53,000,000, leaving an estimated deficiency of £4,000,000. The 
public debt «i Av ‘tria was, on the Ist of January, 1866, £247,- 
004,474, but «8 was further increased by £10,000,000 in conse- 
quence of the war with Prussia and Italy in the summer of that 
year. The deficit ef the present year is estimated at £5,000,000, 
which it is proposed to meet by an issue of State Notes, The 
State Note Paper issue of Austria is already enormous. In 1865 
bonds were issued to the amount of £9,000,000 ; but, though guar- 
anteed by the State domains, these bonds were only partially 
taken up. In the December of the same year, the Government 
borrowed £6,000,000 at 8 per cent. from Rothschild, Baring, and 
Hope, which was soon exhausted, This was followed by a fuar- 
ther loan of £6,000,000, obtained from the “ Mortgage Credit In- 
stitute.” At last, by an Imperial decree of May 5, 1866, a forced 
Paper Currency was established. The nominal value of the State 
Notes now in circulation amounts to about £30,000,000, and these 
Notes are at a discount of 25 per cent. Hungary had no part 
in the creation of this enormous debt of Austria. Its Parliament 
was in enforced abeyance; it was never consulted as to the 
amount of taxation it was to contribute, or as to the mode in 
which it was to be expended. 

Naturally enough, therefore, the Hungarian Commissioners are 
unwilling to throw upon the Hungarian tax keepers more than 
what they consider a fair amount of this burden, What they 
think a fair amount was stated ata meeting of the Hungarian 
Deputation on the 6th of September, by M. Lonyay, the Hunga- 
rian Minister of Finance. he common expenses, exclusive of 
the Civil List, he estimated at £7,650,000, and as 28 per cent. of 
the general revenue of Austria was taken as the basis on which 
Hungary was to contribute in future to common expenses, this 
would leave £2,200,000 to be defrayed by Hungary, and £5,- 
450,000 to be defrayed by the other portions of the Empire. The 
interest on the national debt, the sinking fund, and the discount 
on gold amount to £15,300,000, and the cost of the internal ad- 
ministration of Hungary bas been £3,200,000, as against £7,000,- 
000 for the cis-Leithan provinces. The common expenses, the 
interest on the debt and sinking fund, and the expense of internal 
administration require, therefore, somewhat over £33,000,000; 
but the real revenue bas amounted to only £28,000,000, leaving 
a deficit of over £5,000,000. Calculating Hungary's proportion 
of this on the same basis of 28 per cent., she would have to raise 
£2,200,000 for common affairs ; £3.200,009 for internal adminis- 
tration, and £2 600,000 for interest and sinking fund. This would 
leave Hungary’s deficit only about £400,000, or £500,000. It is 
upon the contribution to the payment on account of the national 
debt that the difference of opinion exists between the Austrian 
and Hungarian Commissioners, The financial problem is, there- 
fore, found more difficult one, as between Austria and Hungary, 
than the political one ; as it is found to be in many other quar- 
tere. One thing is certain, that Austria cannot go on with a 
deficit ~~ after year. 
something of the same vitality into the financial organization of 
the Empire that he has into its political organization, he will 
leave the best and most important half of his programme unfin- 
ished, the great resources of Austria will remain undeveloped, 
and she will not be able to make head against her more econo- 
mical rival in the North of Germany.—Zzaminer. 


—_—>_—. 
ARMED PEACE. 


The military peace establishment of Europe consists of 2,800,- 
000 men, while the war establishment rises to the awful total of 
5,000,000. The cost of the peace array of the European States 
does not fall far short of £80,000,000 annually—£800,000,000 

an English national debt) every ten years. Austria keeps on 
foot permanently 278,137 men, at a charge of £8,876,800; Spain 
— £4,200,000 upon 284,426 men ; France maintains 404,- 
men under arms, and pays £14,000,000 for the luxury; 
Italy, out of her well-drained treasury, devotes £6,603,444 to an 
army of 222,821 strong ; the peace establishment of North Ger- 
many cannot now fall far short of 300,000 men, nor the cost fall 
much below £8,000,000 ; the huge Russian levy of 800,000 men 
extracts from the national chest £15,250,000; while our own re- 
gulars, militia and volunteers, are maintained for the trifling sum 
of £14,569,279. These are the principal items in the dread ac- 
count,jand, the smaller states complete the full tale. Eight na- 
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tions spend on their soldiers and establishments £72,000,000. | tions are modern that titular functions are rare in that coun- 
These sums, in gross and in detail, represent the annual rate at|try, In all parts of Europe dignitaries may be found who have 


which we ensure an uncertain peacema peace interrupted by 
three great wars in fifteen years, and now in extreme peril of a 
wholesale breaking np. Itisacharming monument of human 
“ wisdom,” au excellent testimony to the good government of 
nations, this expenditure upon non-productive employment. But 
this does not represent the total cost of the war-like machinery. 
Five states—Austria, Spain, France, England, and Italy—em- 
ploy 213,887 men for sea service, and spend upwards of seven- 
teen millions on their navies. Including Russia and the emaller 
states, the total expenditure for military and naval purposes in 
Europe is not less than £100,000,000 per annum. The worst of 
it is, that when this vast outlay has been made, Europe is not 
one whit more certain of tranquillity, nor is any one of the seve- 
ral states assured that it will not have to fight for its life. That 
constitutes the “irony of the situation.” But when we have 
summed up the actual cost of this array by sea and land, the 
total falls far short of the enormous penalty levied upon the na- 
tions. We can truly estimate the additional Joss arising from 
the forced abstinence of two millions and a half of men in the 
prime and vigour of life from reproductive labour. Suppose we 
estimate their probable earnings, if employed, at one shillivg per 
diem, the total loss per week of six days is no less than £750,000, 
or £39,000,000 per anoum. To this we should add the difference 
between their wages and the value of their productions, and, if we 
only double it, the total exceeds the Whole revenue of France. 
If we were to set down £200,000,000 a-year as the total loss to 
Europe in hard cash, and as a consequence of compulsory absti- 
nence from labour, we should not be far wrong, especially if we 
include the evil effect of insecurity upon enterprise, No wonder 
that governments require loans, that nations should vegetate for 
want of railways, that capital should be withheld even where it 
abounds. Here is the French Emperor proposing an elaborate 
plan for the spending of £8,000,000 upon parish roads, to be 
spent in ten years, and be repaid in ever so many more ; yet the 
other day he did not hesitate to spend, it was said, £6,000,000, 
but at any rate a sum of enormous magnitude, in less than ten 
weeks upon warlike preparations, having for their object the evic- 
tion of Prussia from Luxemburg. Russia stands as much in need 
of roads and railways as Spain, yet behold her expenditure on 
warlike agencies. Prussia wishes to consolidate her power, and 
both Prussia and Austria desire to conciliate their people, and 
seem to think huge levies of men and money the best mode of ac- 
complishing the end inview. The French Revolution bequeath- 
ed to governments the fatal legacy of the conscription. This 
ready method of raising large armies was speedily adopted, and 
one great obstacle to the carrying on of war was removed—the 
difficulty of seizing on men. Except in moments of national pas- 
sion, no governments could raise aad pay for huge armies by 
voluntary enlistment, But now Prussia has shown that a strong 
executive need only consider the effective male population the 
limit of military enrolments, While the system of conscription 
exists all proposals for disarming are absurd delusions, since a 
State, under that system, may keep comparatively few men un- 
der arms, and yet be able to lay its hands on treble the number. 
No doubt there is a great deal to be said for conscription, but it 
is not the least effective agent in augmentiog the vast charges of 
an armed peace.— Economist. 
cciacmanligieiiaiin 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 
WILL THE OFFICE BE ABOLISITED? 


The contest of the President of the United States with Con- 
gress and the Republican party naturally suggests various spe- 
culations on the changes which apparently impend over the 
American Constitution. An able correspondent of the Daily 
News inclines to a belief that the Presidency itself will soon be 
abolished as an unnecessary fprm. During Mr. Johnson's in- 
cumbency the prerogatives of the office have been greatly re- 
stricted, and it is probable that the suspension of Mr. Stanton, 
and the dismissal of some of the most popular generals, will pro- 
voke Congress into further measures of unconstitutional legisla 
tion, The Secretary of War will almost certainly be reinstated 
by the Senate, ad the President will be reduced to an almost 
I.dicrous state of helplessness by the proved independence of 
one of bis chief subordinates. It matters little whether the 
House of Representatives resolves on an impeachment; and in 
the contest fur supreme power it is the interest of Congress to 
deal with the most unpopular of Presidents. An extreme Re- 
publican, by humouring popular passion, might probably outbid 
the Senate and the House, while Mr. Jobnson, notwithstanding 
his obstinate perseverance, seems to become More and more un- 
able to check the usurpation of the majority. It is at present 
difficult to judge whether the temporary sapremacy of Congress 
istlikely to survive as a permanent change in the Constitution, 
The degradation of the Presidential office has been rendered 
possible by a ination of exceptional circumstances, At the 
commencement of his term Mr. Johneon assumed legislative au- 
thority, and the first acts of resistance on the part of Congress 
were consequently legitimate. Against either branch of the Le- 
gislature, and even against a simple majority in both Houses, he 
might perhaps have contended with success; but a plurality, 
both in the Senate and the House, which renders the veto nuga- 
tory, could only be resisted by revolutionary methods, As the 
next President will represent the dominant party, it is scarcely 
probable that he can occupy an equally disadvantageous posi- 
tion. Mr, Chase or Mr. Stanton would secure Republican sup- 
port by extreme rigour towards the conquered portion of the 
Republic, and General Grant might perhaps rely on his personal 
popularity. Any President who watches for the reaction which 
is certain to occur will have the great advantage of appealing to 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, The organic 
wers which have lately been assumed by Congress may possi- 
bly be advantageous to the Republic, but they are plainly incon- 
consistent with the fundamental compact of the United States, 

If the limitations of the Presidential power are permauently 
enforced, it is still on the whole probable that the office itself 
will be long retained. Free communities have generally been 
tenacious of forms; and the Americans, notwithstanding their 
craving for originality, will not be exempt from the influences 
which have prevailed in Athens, in Rome, and in England. The 
abolition of the Presidency would be unnecessary as a proof of 
popular omnipotence, and it would involve a confession of error. 
Incessant boasts of the perfection of American institutions would 
be scarcely consistent with an acknowledgment that they had 
been destined to a shorter life than the tottering monarchies 
which have so often been doomed to speedy destiuction. The 
very purpose of a Constitution is to guide and restrain popular 
energy, and the catastrophe which breaks down the banks of a 
river wastes the strength of the current. An honorary primacy 





is convenient for many purposes, and it may be tolerated even by |i 


communities which are most impatient of the active exercise of 
authority. It is true that fictitious power ought, if possible, to 
be hereditary, inasmuch as ancient descent constitutes in almost 
all countries a title to respect ; but the soil of America rejects 
royal and aristocratic privileges, and a President might be elect- 
ed to perform ceremonial functions like the King-orchon of 
Athens, or like the Consuls who were annually nominated by the 
Roman Emperors. It is perhaps only because American institu- 


long since been practically superseded by modern substitutes, as 
the Mahratta Rajah was replaced by the Peishwa, and the Mogul 
Emperor by his various hereditary Viceroys. The Crown of 
England itself is the object of imaginative or imaginary rever- 
ence, rather than of active devotion and obedience. The office 
of Vice-President of the United States has, in consequence of a 
curious oversight in the Constitution, always been an executive 
sinecure’; and if the§Presidency itself degenerated into a nomi- 
nal rank, no change in the process of election;would be required. 
If the people of America had been occupied in choosing a Lord 
Mayor, instead of a President, in every fourth year, they could 
not have displayed more entire disregard to personal qualifica- 
tions, If in future they find themselves electing tituiar Presi- 
dent, they may perhaps give a preference to gentlemen, if not 
to statesmen, 

If the Presidency is either wholly or virtually abolished, the 
conduct of the Executive Government would probably be in the 
first instance transferred to the Senate, to be practically exer- 
cised by a Committee, or perhaps by several Committees. It is 
true that the Senators are elected fora term of six years, and 
that the whole body is only gradually renewed; but permanence 
and theoretical independence are the very causes which have 
rendered the President unpopular, and therefore powerless, The 
analogy of the English Cabinet would scarcely apply to a su- 
preme and irresponsible Council, which might long have ceased 
to represent the majority in the country or in Congress ; and re- 
cent changes of feeling and of practice have perhaps undermined 
the constitution of the Senate even more effectually than ihe au- 
thority of the President. The encroachments of Federal power 
on the reserved rights of the States are not intrinsically incon- 
sistent with the supremacy of a President who is elected indis- 
criminately by the whole body of the people; but the Senate 
was expressly organized on the assumption that all the States 
were equal, and it is only through the undisputed preponderance 
of the Republican party in all the Northern States that the in- 
evitable conflict of State Rights with the claims of a collective 
majority has hitherto been postponed. If the Southern States 
are at any future time even ostensibly restored to their constitu- 
tional privileges, South Carolina and Georgia will balance Ohio 
and Illinois by their votes in the Senate ; and when the duties of 
the President were added to the actual functions of the Senate, 
the United States would be permanently governed by a mino- 
tity. It is the peculiarity of exemption from direct election 
which once made the Senate respectable, and which still renders 
it a more competent legislative assembly than the House of Re- 
presentatives ; but Americans are jealous of personal merit, and 
they believe profoundly in the divine right of the majority of 
the moment. A new Constitution would possess nothing of the 
apparent sanctity which once attached to the original charter of 
the Union, The Senate would be even less able than the Presi- 
dent to sustain a conflict with the House of Representatives, 
and, afier a struggle, the executive authority would perhaps for 
a time be transferred to House Committees of the most violent 
and unscrupulous members of the ruling party, * * 

The people of the United States have now to choose between 
the course of retracing their recent steps, and the discovery of 
some new constitutional contrivance for the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, The Senate will perhaps be the next victim of the 
revolutionary indifference to law, and unless the House of Re- 
presentatives entirely changes its character, no deliberative as- 
sembly can be more utterly disqualified to exercise supreme 
power in a great community. On several occasions within two 
years the House has unanimously voted inoperative resolutions 
with the professed object of expressing animosity to au unoffend- 
ing foreign country. In the meantime it suits the purpose of 
political factions to increase the power of military officers, and 
it is not certain that the army may not ultimately be regarded 
as the chief representative of order.—Saturday Review. 





——_e———_ 


THE THREE KINGDOMS COMPARED. 


Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.8.8., has read a Paper before 
the British Association at Dundee, on “the Condition and 
Progress of Scotland in relation to England and Ireland, in Pop- 
ulation, Education, Wealth, Taxation, Crime, Consumption of 
Spirits, Savings Banks,” etc. 


Having shown the importance of distinguishing in the statistics 
of the United Kingdom the facts respectively belonging to 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, the Professor came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

1. That, as regards population, Scotland and Ireland are 
increasing at a much slower rate than England. 

2. That, in education, Scotland stands in a higher position 
than England and Ireland. _ 

8. That property is increasing faster in Scotland than in 

England and Ireland, the thriftiness and modesty of the people 
being made manifest in a larger accumulation of wealth; 
between 1814-15 and 1864 5 the amount charged to Income-T'ax 
having increased in England at the rate of 128 per cent., and in 
Scotland at the rate of 153 per cent. Between 1857 and 1865 
the amount so charged increased in England at the rate of 31 per 
cent., in Scotland at the rate of 33 per cent., and in Ireland at 
the rate of 12} percent. That, as regards taxation, Scotland 
pays not only a larger proportion of revenue now than at any 
former period relatively to England and Ireland. In 1864-6, the 
proportion borne was 78°8 per cent. by England, 14-9 per cent. 
by Scotland, and 9°8 per cent. by Ireland, against 83-1 per cent. 
in England, 88 per cent. in Scotisnd, and 8-11 per cent. by 
Ireland in 1830-2. That, in so far as the relative amount con- 
tributed to the revenue can serve asa criterion for the respective 
number of members in the Houses of Legislature, it appears that 
the altered proportion in the taxation borne by Scotland since 
the Union entitles her to a larger representation than she possess- 
es, whilst in proportion to revenue the relative number of 
hee should be 51,9 England and Wales, 78 Scotland, and 61 
Ireland. 
6. Thatas regards pauperism, the number of persons receiving 
public relief in Scotland is tess in proportion than in England, 
though much in excess of Ireland ; a great difference existing in 
the proportions of paupers relieved in-door and out-door in the 
three countries. In 1866 the number of paupers in England was 
in the proportion of 4 38 per cent., Scotland, 401 per cent., and 
in Ireland 094 per cent. of the popylation. In England and 
Ireland, about 85 per cent. of the paupefs were relieved in-door— 
in Scotland, only 5-16 per cent. : 

7. That the number of persons committed for trial, for 
dictable off in Scotland is greater in proportion than in 
England and Ireland, and though she shows tess propensity to 
offences against property she stands in an unfavourable position 
as to offences against the person. In ten years, 1857-66, the 
average number of persons committed was—In England 0938 
per 1000, in Scotland 1:11 per 1000, and in Ireland 0990 per 
1000 of the lati The off against the person were— 











In England 12°10 per cent., in Scotland 29-43 per cent., and in 
Ireland 37:31 per cent. The offences against property without 
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violence were—In England 74 per cent., in Scotland 48 per cent, 
and in Ireland 84 per cent, of a great nation, whose concurrence in the general govern- 

8. That the common assumption that Scotland consumes | ment is necessary to its py and security, declines to 
more spirits than England is unfounded, when the quantity of| take any part in it,and sits down in listless indifference or 
spirits in all spirituous beverages consumed is taken into | despair, either coercive or conciliatory measures will prove 
account; but though we may congratulate ourselves on the| unavailing. The Southern people say that since Congress has 
diminished consumption of gin and whiskey, there is reason for | determined that the negroes must govern, so shall it be, but 
warning in the fact that such diminution is more than counter- | they will not give their sanction to the proceeding by record- 
balanced by the paw quantity of spirits‘consumed in the other| ing their names in an assured minority at the polls. There 
beverages, principally ale and wine. In 1866 the total quantity of | are not many even in the Radical party who look with satis- 
spirits consumed in gin and whisky, brandy, beer, wine, cider, | faction on the probably perpetual estrangement ot the South- 
&c., was in the proportion of 4437 gals. per head in England, | ern people, and the incorporation into the main structure of 
2984 gals. ie head in Scotland, and 1°631 gals. per head in| the government of the five military districts which have vir. 
Ireland. Of British and Foreign spirits there were consumed in tually superseded ten organized States.— Times, 


England 0 864 gals., in Scotland 1-847 gals., and in Ireland 0857 
THB ALBION. 


gals, per head. Of spirits in beer, 2393 gals. per head in 
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could be made, might easily be quelled; but when one-third 
















































































the “ nick of time,” the result would have been widely differ. 
ent even in Canada, when the popular vote was finally called 
for. However, the “raid,” coupled with the unfriendly and 
illiberal course pursued by the United States government in 

sullenly repealing the Reciprocity Treaty, demonstrated clearly 
to the Canadian and New Brunswicker alike, the real policy 
of their aggressive neighbors, and at once caused them to 

consider the collective interests of their common country para- 
mount to any details, or local issues, and these occurrences ta- 
ken together were the means of their accepting confederation 

at once, and in whatever form it presented itself. Our evening 

contemporary, the Commercial Advertiser, is quite correct 
in saying that “the actual condition of affairs in Nova Scotia 
affords little encouragement to the friends of ‘Manifest Desti- 
ny.’ Because Nova Scotia records her opposition to the Con- 
stitution of the New Dcminion, it by no means follows that 
the Province is in favour of annexation to the United States.’ 

In this view of the case our neighbour is quite correct. We 
believe Nova Scotia is sound to the core, on the question of 
loyalty to their British Constitutional Government. In fact, 
it is the old Acadian’s love of that Constitution, which causes 
him now to promptly rebuke the assumption of powers not 
strictly delegated. In proof of this, we quote from the columns 
of an apparently;fair New Brunswick journal, which says: 
“Tt is known to us that a very considerable number of Union- 
jsts voted for the Howe ticket in Nova Scotia. Some Union- 
ists did this because they disapproved of the manner in which 
Dr. Tupper (the Nova Scotian Premier) carried the Union 
measure in that Province, and they intended to protest by 
their vote against Tupper’s policy, but not against the Union 
itself. Other Unionists supported the ‘ party of punishment,” 
because, believing the Union safe, they desired to place power 
in new hands. And some Unionists sustained the Anti-ticket 
as 8 means of giving their old friend Howe anew start in poli- 
tical life, deeming it safe to do so.” 

And now that the strife and turmoil of local elections are 
past, and the smoke of battle is clearing up, we naturally 
speculate on the future course of parties in the New Dominion. 
The Government starts off witb a large majority, estimated at 
three to one; but how long this apparent msjority will hold 
good, is quite another question, and one in which the agricul- 
tural and commercial elements of all the Provinces will have 
a controlling voice. We are glad to observe a movement 
already on foot, at Quebec and Montreal, to bring about an 
early meeting of “the Intercolonial Board of Trade,” composed 
of delegates from all the provinces, to consider such leading 
questions as the tariff rates for the whole Provinces, the inter- 
colonial railway question, a uniform currency throughout the 
confederacy, the general reduction of postage, the shipping 
and navigation regulations, and international and maritime 
laws ; in a word, to thoroughly consider, and freely discuss, 
the general commercial and financial policy best adapted to 
the rapid advancement of the whole country, as now united 
and established. The question at the polls has been more on 
the general approval or disapproval of the Confederation act 
itself, or the endorsation of the policy of consolidation and 
Union ; and on this point, we think but one opinion should 
prevail, and hope that even Acadia’s opposition will now cease. 

But now comes the question of high and low tariffs,of “green. 
back” issues, or no paper currency issues by the Government, 
of a liberal or illiberal internal improvement policy, of entire 
commercial independence of this arrogant Republic, of a 
direct alliance with the cheap manufacturing countries of 
Europe, of immediate extension to the Pacific, and the rapid 
opening up of the fertile central valleys of British America . 
to sum it all up, to at once and effectually nationalize 
British America, and cause it to be respected as a power 
jn the land, or to adopt the suicidal policy of dividing 
up into local factions, and thereby becoming a second 
Mexico, simply existing in a chronic state of strife, and 
thereby to be entirely at the mercy of more powerful neighbors. 
If Mr. Howe would be the Sir Robert Peel and not the Dan. 
O’Connell of the New Dominion, he has a future not to be de- 
spised. If he will but bring his wide and general knowledge 
of both British and British American matters to bear judici- 
ously on the affairs of the new state, in place of adopting a 
factious or narrow-minded course, he may suddenly emerge 
from the leadership of Her Majesty’s loyal opposition, and be- 
come at an early day the Premier of the most progressive and 
enlightened government on the American continent. But let 
us have no “ Chinese walle” erected around this northern na- 
tion of ours, Rather let the New Dominion open its high- 
ways free to the already enormous, yet rapidly increasing 
Northwestern States of this Union. Let their policy and in- 
terests be one, and the day is not far distant when the capacity 
of Canadian high ways, both by land and water, will have to be 
doubled, and the shipping capacity of all the maritime Pro- 
vinces will also require to be increased four-fold. We expect 
wisdom yet, from old Acadia; let us not be disappointed. 





England, 1-050 gale. per head in Scotland, and 0710 gals, per 
head in Ireland. Between 1857 and 1866 there was an increase 
n the consumption of spirits of 12} per cent. in England, 23 per 
cent. in Scotland, and 8 per cent. in Ireland. 

9. That during the last ten years the change in the habits of 
the people as regards the consumption of spirituous beverages 
was as follows :— 

England. Scotland. Treland 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Spirits. 1857. 1866. 1857. 1866. 1857. 1866. 
Spirits in beer - 21 20 7 62 68 53 

10. That in so far as the savings of the working classes are 
represented in the capital deposited in the savings banks, the 
amount per head in Scotland was 18s, 5d., in England 37s. 5d. 
and in Ireland 6s, 5d. per head. 

11. That the passenger traffic on the Scottish Railways in 
1865 was in the proportion of 23,400 per mile in England, 
10,000 in Scotland, and 7,200 in Ireland—the proportion travel- 
ling by third class being 76°41 per cent. in Scotland, 58-66 per 
cent, in England, and 56 86 per cent. in Ireland. 

12. That the number of letters delivered was in the proportion 

of 28 per head in England, 21 per head in Scotland, and 10 per 
head in Ireland—or in the proportion of 47:36, and 17 respec- 
tively. 
13, That as a whole,Scotland appears to be advancing rapidly, 
her position in the United Kingdom being of considerable impor- 
tance; whilst, if we add that in proportion to the number of her 
people she has contributed, and does contribute, a large share of 
eminent statesmen, lawyers, military officers, men of science, 
and merchant princes, we cannot resist the conclusion that the 
Scotch possess in a high degree that energy of character, persis- 
tency of will and boldness in action which have rendered Britain 
supreme among the nations of the world. 


—_—_—_———— 


Tae Livinestone Szarnca Expepition.—Sir Roderick 
Murchison has just made a statement to the British Association 
on the subject of the “ Livingstone Search Expedition.” After 
repeating his disbelief of the report of Livingstone’s death, he 
said— 











A BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this journal having associated 
with him Mr. T. 8S. SHzPHERD, begs to acquaint subscribers 
and correspondents of the fact. Mr. SHEPHERD—whose spe- 
ciality will be the business department of the Albion—al- 
though an Englishman by birth, has been for more than 
twenty years connected with the old and widely-known firm 
of R. Hoe and Co. of this City—whose Printing Presses have 
acquired a world-wide reputation with the craft. All com- 
munications on business connected with this office should ac- 
cordingly be addressed hereafter to the undersigned, 


WM, H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD. 


European=News. 

The general anxiety which has tor some months past been 
manifested by most of the crowned heads of Europe, would 
appear not to have been lessened by the late news from Italy. 
The triangular difficulty between Italy, France, and Rome, 
was about to have a solution, when King Victor Emmanuel 
no doubt feeling that he must either sacrifice the good-will of 
the Emperor Napoleon, or that of Garibaldi, chose the latter 
course, but has yet to learn whether such decision has been 
in reality a wise one. ‘Riots’ are already reported at Florence, 
and were only put down by a strong force of regular Italian 
troops. However, as we treat on this subject in another col- 
umn, we will here pass on to note events recently transpiring 
in other parts of Europe. 

We learn per cable, that Count Bismark has finally ad- 
dressed a circular note to the diplomatic representatives of 
Prussia in regard to the conference of the Emperors Napoleon 
and Francis Joseph at Salzburg. 

The French press, it is said, denounce the circular, because 
in all its references to German unity it completely ignores the 
Treaty of Prague, and omits all allusion to the obligations un- 
der which Prussia rests to fulfill the stipulations of that solemn 
compact. It is also announced that King William has deter- 
mined upon a tour through South Germany, and will, during 
his journey, visit the sovereigns of Bavaria, Wurtemburg and 
Baden. This policy of reconciliation and consolidation on the 
part of King William, .and his personal attentions to the 
minor German} States, jwill doubtless have the desired effect 
and do much to soothe the feelings of the disaffected through: 
out his kingdom. 

From England we have nothing especially interesting or 
new by telegram during the past week. The “ great Fenian 
riots” at Manchester, by which one man was killed, has turned 
out very much as we expected, namely, in the two prisoners 
obtaining their freedom, but aside from these exaggerated de- 
monstrations, have had no very material effect upon the 
even current of events at this manufacturing centre. We have 
still later Fenian sensation items in reference to an “ intended 
attack on Dover castle,” etc., but we think the information 
ssarcely worth its cost in dollars and cents to either the Eng- 
lish or American public. This Fenian nonsense should be 
dropped. It is doing Ireland no good, but much harm; and 
we imagine that the more sensible of the Irish peopie are 


“ Whatever the fact, he felt, as President of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, that jt was their bounden duty to make a seagch 
for Livingstone, and he had accordingly urged on Government 
to send out an expedition to determine the truth of the matter. 
To the great honour of her Majesty’s Government, Ly Ty 
had been most cordially responded to, particularly by Mr. Corry 
and the authorities of the Admiralty, and the details of the expe- 
dition had been most zealously worked out by the Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty, Captain Richard.’ As leader of the expedition 
they had chosen Mr. Young, a warrant officer who had spent two 
years on the Zambesi river with Livingstone, who knew the na- 
tives well, and was perfectly petent to them, and 
who entertained the same hepe that he and others did that 
Livingstone might be alive. The object of this expeditioa, which 
reached the Cape on the 15th of July last, was to get to the north 
end of Lake Nyassa, about thirty miles from which was the spot 
of the alleged murder. The party consisted of only three Euro- 

namely, Mr. Young, Lieutenant Falconer—a gallant vo- 
arn in the service, and who had been with the 17th Lancers 
in India—and a seaman who, like Mr. Young, was acclima- 
tized ; and though only three men had been accepted, it was to 
the honour of this country that between fifty and sixty applica- 
tions had been received from young men in various walks of life 
to accompany the expeditiou. They were to be accompanied 
with a party of Africans and men to sail up the Zambesi, thence 
up the Scheri, getting the natives to carry their steel boat, which 
could be taken to pieces, for about thirty miles past the Murchi- 
son Falls. After getting past these falls they would again launch 
their boat and reach Lake Nyassa, and were to explore the east 
side of that great lake, as Livingstone had done the west. If 
Livingstone was dead, the expedition party were sure to fall in 
with memorials of him—his clothes, his apparatus, or, above all, 
his notes, for to written documents the natives attached immense 
importance ; and all these would be sure to find their way down 
the lake in the course of native trading. Every article belong- 
ing to the German traveller Rocher, who was killed in a quarrel 
with the natives, had been recovered in this way, and it was im- 
poesible that the same traces of om, if he were dead, 
could escape the search to be made. The expedition would oc-| aware of the fact, and will speedily put itdown. If they do 


cupy the party at least till the end of November, and he hoped to so much ree for Irish 

that by Christmas they would have received such ‘tidings of them — rays we - ies 
as would solve the problem. Sir Roderick concluded by some = y 
remarks on the great unexplored regions of Africa, which would 


probably continue to engage the attention of geographers for 
centuries to come.” 





Nova Scotia and the New Dominion- 

Now that the elections are nearly over in the New Do- 
minion, and the results known, we need no longer write from 
mestic affairs of the United States was never more remark-|* ®Pectlative standpoint, but, on the contrary, can make a 
able than at the present moment. The work of Reconstruc-|Tecord of established facts. As we have already noted, the 
tion has not actually made progress, for all sections of parties| Provinces of Quebec and Ontario gave large majorities 





AMERICAN COMPLICATIONS.—The complication in the do- 


Bome and Garibaldi. 


The most startling news recently brought us by the able 
is the announcement of the arrest of Garibaldi by the Italian 
Government when about to inaugurate his long-delayed move- 
ment upon the Eternal City. The simultaneons intelligence 
of the approaching departure from Toulon of French troops 
to re-garrison Rome, and the reason assigned by the Italian 
authorities for their action, lift the vail which has recently 
shrouded Italian politics and reveal cis-Alpine influence still 
paramount at Florence. How this influence will be directed 
there can be little doubt. The interview at Salzburg—a most 


of toa Union hen tench Geanngsh aoe an ban tor Gene eee oe eine, nk Mow Bemsuist: hao stass 
Government by the bayonet and the forcible suppression of followed in like ww; BS OO aoe Oe 5 Mian 
thought, which every reflecting man in the country heartily | Scotia has entirely reversed her decision, and given an al- 
deplores, and even the most extreme regard with secret aver- | most unanimous verdict against “the powers that be,” so far 
a at geetieuion’ — me 2 oe oe See a4 at least as her local affairs are concerned, and has also sent 
. nger a ie 0 a ineteen 

tained the more difficult it Uapeahes to terminate & bosses cightecn, out of 2 » eppeiien eaten t te sep 
the discontent which it excites renders severe repressive mea-| House of Commons. Thus Mr. Howe has won a most decisive 
sures indispensable. The American people are at length ac- | victory over his Provincial opponents, and, as he puts it, “chas- 
customed to a state of affairs from which they would formerly | tised the men who dared to change the fundamental Consti- 
have turned with indignation—to the existence on their con- tution of old Acadia, without first al her ” 7 
tinent of a purely military government over ten millions of es consulting oe - 
their fellow-citizens whose representative men are put under | certain extent, the opposition in Nova Scotia have our sym- 
a ban, who are not only excluded from the Federal Legisla- pathy. For it will be remembered that we advocated at the 
pen haba ey be pdm ~~ of all valve = time the submission of the question directly to the self-gov- 
oe en to this treatment accepts it without 1 mention s erning people of the various Provinces interested i Ge &- 

t the passive attitude of submission into which it has fallen | g#nic change; and, moreover, as a matter of policy, we think 
is even unpromising for the peace and welfare of the| this would have proved the best course. And furthermore, 
country open resistance. Forcible opposition, if any | we believe that, had not the Fenian-American raid come in at 
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singular one when the prior relations of the participants are 

idered—recognized the present political necessity of a con- 
cert of action between France and Austria. The bold diplo- 
macy of Bismark created this necessity, and Napoleon and 
Francis Joseph were too wise not to submit gracefully to the 
inevitable. Two Catholic Powers are thus banded together 
against the foremost Protestant Power of Continental Europe. 
It is natural that one member of the alliance’ should exercise 
his influence with the timid and temporizing government at 
Florence, to prevent hostile incursions into the Pope’s domin- 
ions. But Napoleon does not seem to have relied on his in. 
fluence alone. He provided against the contingency of the 
King of Italy’s being unwilling, or unable, to carry out the 
provisions of the Convention of September 15, 1866, under 
which the French troops evacuated Rome, and gave orders, as 
we have already intimated, for the embarking of French troops 
for the latter city. Doubtless this order will now be counter- 
manded. The prompt action of the Italian government has 
rendered such a step without excuse, and one that, if persisted 
in, will augur ill for the peace of the Italian peninsula. 

As to Garibaldi himself we are told that Victor Emmanuel 
offers him liberty on condition that he pledges himself to ab- 
stain from all further revolutionary attempts to overthrow the 
Papal power. Should the veteran agitator see fit to give this 
pledge he will completely ostracise himself from political life 
in Italy. But this he will not probably consent todo. So 
long as Rome is not politically a part of Italy, in the opinion 
of the large majority of Italians, there is work for Garibaldi. 
It is true, they say, that the hour of Rome’s deliverance may 
be long delayed, but it must at last arrive. The present or- 
der of things they consider as abnormal and which the-first 
serious outbreak of war among the Great Powers would for- 
ever put an end to. However this may be, there is little 
doubt that the present twas a peculiarly unfortu- 
nate one for an “Onward to Rome” movement. Napoleon 
had just received consoling assurances from hiv brother of 
Austria concerning the advances of Prussia southward, and he 
was thus enabled to counteract at once Garibaldi’s anarchical 
designs. For what would have followed a successful rising a¢ 
Rome? Napoleon is too well aware of the inflammable con- 
dition of the popular mind, not to feel that the torch of revo- 
lution once lighted in any part of Europe, even his powerful 
diplomacy might be unable to prevent a general conflagration. 
It was this which caused the sudden dispatch of French troops 
to Rome and the unceremonious arrest of the Italian leader. 
If the latter is wise he will wait his opportanity, not seek to 
make it. When a general war, which may break 
out at any moment, has engaged the attention 
of the crafty Frenchman, and tied the hands of Victor Em- 
manuel and Francis Joseph, Garibaldi may safely lead his fol- 
lowers to Rome, but not before. Should such a crisis occur, 
Rome is almost certain to fall into the hands of the liberal 
Italians, whether Garibaldi lead them to the encounter or not. 
At present, however, there seems no part for this honest but 
impetuous hero to enact. Still it would not be safe for Victor 
Emmanuel to entirely disregard his advice, or ignore his 
influence. Although not possessed of that calm judgment and 
power of viewing political topics abstractly, Garibaldi still 
represents more nearly than Victor Emmanuel the Italian 
people, and their earnest aspirations for Italian unity. The 
King should also remember that he owes his crown to the 
very leader he has now imprisoned, as well as to that senti- 
ment of freedom and nationality which now urges to the pos- 
session of the Papal dominions. That eentiment is yet des 
tined to bear fruit in action, and no power possessed by the 
Sovereign of Italy will be able to restrain the progress of 
events when the time shall be fully come. Until then Gari- 
baldi may for a while retire from public life, and seek in the 
seclusion of Caprera the mental and physical repose he so 
greatly needs and so richly deserves. i 














The Paeific Railway- 


Among the really great enterprises which now engage the 
attention of the American people must be classed the Pacific 
Railway, which has already passed beyond a mere project, 
and has assumed the character of a growing success. During 
the past year considerable strides forward have been made in 
spanning the gap between the Railway system of the Missssippi 
Valley and the Western Coast. It will be remembered that the 
Congress of 1862 provided for the building of a Main Trunk 
Line from the Missouri to the Pacific, there being two forks 
converging at the Rocky Mountains, so as toconnect St. Louis 
and Chicago by independent lines. At a late date the Omaha, 
or Northerly Branch, had constructed nearly five hundred 
miles, and will yet this autumn reach the Rocky Mountain 
foot hills. The Southern fork, or Kansas Branch, had built 
about one-half this distance, while the MainjThrough Line, be- 
ginning at the tidal waters of the Pacific, had built about one 
hundred miles ; and it is announced will have one hundred 
and fifty miles open yet this year. The progress from the 
Western coast eastward seems slower when measured in miles 
than the work on the Eastern Branches; but when we con- 
sider that the one hundred and fifty miles, when constructed, 
on the Pacific side carries their line across the Sierra Nevada 
Range into the Salt Lake Basin,the actual labour done and dif- 
ficulty overcome is equal to the other two portions put to- 
gether. It has cost about fifteen millions to grade and con- 
struct the road from the Pacific to the open country east of 
the mountains, and it is estimated that the six hundred miles 
across the Interior Basin can be graded for a similar sum. 

The United States Government Grant, in Bonds alone 
produces—aside from the lands—half the sum necessary to 


build the entire line, and these grants are awarded to the two 
principal companies as fast as the roads are built and found to 
bear official inspection. The companies are authorised to 
issue their own first mortgage bonds to the same amount and 
in the same way, which are specially made the first lien upon 
the whole property—so that for every dollarjinvested by pri- 
vate capitalists the U. 8. Government invest ore, and the 
company almost the same amount, upon a subordinate lien. 
The future of this important national highway it is difficult to 
predict, and we only regret that Great Britain is not alive to 
the immense interests involved in this recent but practical un- 
dertaking. Already, it is said, the local traffic on both ends 
and especially on the western portion (where the business is 
still done on a specie basis) is sufficient to maintain the roads 
and pay the interest on their cost. And when we hear this 
we are led to ask what} will the income be when the through 
traffic and the revenues from immense tracts of lands are 
added thereto. It is, perhaps, premature to speculate upon 
what changes the opening of this great highway will intro- 
duce into the trade currents of the world; but one thing is 
certain, the road will tend more in one month to cement the 
Atlantic and Pacific States of this Union, than years of legis- 
lation; and it is quite clear, moreover, that as a commercial 
enterprize this great central railway must quickly take a front 
rank among the leading avenues of trade. 

The rapidity with which this great work progresses, is even 
startling, and the writer of this article expects to yet view the 
far off Rocky Mountains from a comfortable railway car be- 
fore the close of the current year, when he will duly advise 
the readers of the Albion as to the impressions made upon 


his mind. 
ee ee 


PAusic. 


The French theatre has never seen within its walls a more bril- 

liant assemblage than that which gathered on Tuesday evening, 

to assist at the first representation of ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse de 

Gerolstein.” The majority of the audience was, of course, 

French, but a large minority was composed of Germans, Span- 

jards and Americans, attracted by the reputation of the Parisian 

novelty. Mr. Bateman has succeeded in transplanting this foreign 
exotic to American soil with so little lose of odour and £0 little 
change of appearance, that the spectator, while under the magic 
of its spell, can readily imagine himself in Paris. The Grande 
Duchesse—an orphan and the heiress to a German principality—is 
an exceedingly self-willed young lady under the charge of Baron 
Puck, who chooses Prince Paul as her partner for life. This choice 

as in duty bound, the Grande Duchesse rejects, and bestows the 
wealth of her affections upon a private soldier, yclept Fritz., who 

she successively raises in the space of half an hour through the 
various grades of corporal, lieutenant, captain, and colonel to 
gen eral, finally ennobling him by the titles of Baron von Bockbier 
and Count Avall-vint-Katt-schopp-Vergis-mein-nicht. Thus equipped, 
he is sent tothe wars to repel a foreign invasion of his lady- 
love’s dominions, but first is entrusted with the “Sabre de mon 
Pére”—the falchion used by the Grande Duchesse’s deceased pater- 
nal relative. We have not space to follow the fortunes of the 
lucky Fritz, suffice it to say that he is compelled to reject her High- 
ness’s affection, having already bestowed his heart on a peasant girl 
named Wanda, and that the Grande Duchesse takes revenge for the 
slight, but finally marries the originally-despised Prince Paul. 
So much for the plot; the music of the “ Grande Duchesse” is of 
the most brilliant and Offenbachian description. The most cap- 
tivating arias, trios and quartets are strewn about in a most 
prodigal manner—no part so humble but is glorified in this melo- 
dious sheen. Theartists are excellent actors—thing indispensible 
12 opera bouffe—and possessors of fair voices. The Grande Duchesse 
herself, Mile. Tostée, has an organ of considerable power which 
displays evident cultivation. Her delineation of the title-réle is 
a piece of rare drollery which, we doubt not, will take the town 
by storm. She is ably supported by MM. Guffroy [Fritz]; 
Duchesne (Gen, Boum]; Leduc (Prince Paul]; Lagriffoul [Baron 
Puck] ; Valter [Baron Grog], and Monier [Nepomac, a funny aide- 
de-camp]}, and by Mile. de Feleourt [Wanda.] The features of the 
first act are Gen, Boum’s [the officer whom Fritz’s rapid prom o- 
tion displaces} self-introd y solo—a marvellously well-acted 
bit of humour; Mile. Tostée’s “Song of the Regiment,” and the 
finale the burden of which is the aforesaid “‘ Sabre de mon Pére.” 
The second act contains an inimitable trio and the delicately- 
phrased ‘ Dites lui’ of Mlle, Tostée, for which she received a de- 
served encore. The third act is marked by much good concerted 
music and a very pleasing chorus, “ Good Night.” “La Grande 
Duch ”’ is magnificently mounted and must every way be con- 
sidered a success. We shall soon take occasion to make the 
comments which a further hearing may suggest. 











Drama. 
The sad story Of Francesca da Rimini has furnished Mme. Ristori 
one of her most effective creations, which she presented for the 
first time in America on Friday evening of last week. This 


the unfortunate Pellico, carries us far back to the times when 
cruel injustice was the rule and the course of true (even if guilty) 
love ran no smoother than in the present degenerate days. We 
see the hump-backed husband, Lanciotto, his unscrupulous bro- 
ther, Paolo, and the suffering Francesca of Dante’s sublime poem 
reproduced before us. The loves of the wife and her brother-in- 
law, and the swift revenge of the wronged husband, rivet our at- 
tention and distract our sympathies. In this painful picture 
Francesca alone seems worthy of our regard. Her lover is ig- 
noble, idle and of no moral worth, and the husband’s cruelty, 
although his wrong is grievous, shuts him out from our compas- 
sion. But Francesca has all our sympathy, and the weight of grief 
which crushed her to the earth but causes to shine forth with 
greater lustre the loveliness of her character. A new artist, 
Signor Bozzo, made his début as Paolo, He is of graceful presence, 
and evidently took ir with an intelligent glance the salient fea- 
tures of his ‘part. Signor Gleck was quite impressive as Lanciotto, 





and Signor Ristori was equally so in the role of Guido, the father. 


touching episode of Dante’s “Inferno,” given dramatic form by | w, 


We trust to see “ Francesca” soon repeated, as it gives the great 
tragedienne opportunity of displaying to the best advantage a 
very effective } hase of her genius. ‘ Elizabeth” was reproduced 
on Monday evening with new scenery and costumes. The audi- 
ence was a most destinguished one, and the coup d’eil one to be 
remembered. The new set for the third act, representing a 
painted chamber brilliantly illuminated, is one of the most ela- 
borate ever presented in this country, and was greeted with pro- 
longed applause. ‘‘ Myrrha’’ is announced for Monday. 

Wallack’s Theatre was opened to the public for the regular 
season on Wednesday evening. This popular place of amusement 
has been decorated anew, the prevailing colours now being crim- 
son, drab and gold, which give the house an exceedingly warm 
and comfortable look, suitable to the cold season on which we 
are entering. The bill for the evening comprised Mr. H. T. Cra- 
ven’s “ Meg’s Diversion,”’ an@ Mr. F. C. Burnand’s burlesque on 
* Black-Eyed Susan.” Mr. Craven is already well known to 
theatre-goers as the author of that excellent domestic drama, the 
‘Chimney Corner.’’ In his new venture he has relied for inter- 
est on the same simple incidents of every-day life, and upon the 
same every-day people. Jeremy Crow, [Mr. John Gilbert] an old 
farmer, has fallen into pecuniary difficulties, and proposes to extri- 
cate himself from them by the marriage of his daughter, 
Cornelia, [Mra. Winter,] to Ashley Merton, {Mr. Ringgold,} 
the social grandee of the neighbourhood. The latter, however, 
has already been entangled in the toils of a persevering widow, 
Mrs, Netwe'd (Miss Annie Ward], who finally captures him. Be- 
fore this happens muchoccurs. Cornelia’s pretty but uneducated 
and mischievous sister, Meg [Mrs. Clara Jennings], has a lover,in 
the person of the village carpenter—the hero of the plece—Jasper 
Pidgeon (Mr. A. W. Young], whom she delights to torment by 
practical jokes, and who thus gains the soubriquet of “‘ Meg’s Di- 
version.” The most serious joke she has yet attempted is the 
making Jasper believe that he is her accepted lover, which belief 
her father takes advantage of by making him promise that he 
[Jasper] will loan him [[Crow] the sum of two thousand pounds. 
Before the loan is effected Jasper finds out his error, but still hon- 
ourably insists on loaning the money, which Crow, threatened with 
instant ruin, is not slow to accept. Just in time to witness the 
discomfiture of his brother, Roland Pidgeon [Mr. J. B. Polk] arrives 
upon the scene, and determines to be revenged on the brother’s 
mad-cap persecutor. How this is accompli:hed and the effective 
situations produced in the accomplishment, we bave not space to 
indicate. Snffice it to say that the right husbands finally secure 
the right wives, and all ends happily, as properly conducted 
comedies should. While not of sterling merit, ‘‘Meg’s Diver- 
sion” is still a pleasant addition to the acting drama. Mr. Craven 
has followed his own example in his other productions, by select- 
ing his hero from the walks of humble life, and endowing him 
with the virtues of steadfastness of purpose and a noble abne- 
gation of self. There is, perhaps, rather too farcical a turn given 
to the first,act and entirely too much punning—a bastard kind of 
wit. Otherwise the dialogue is sprightly and humorous. Act 
Second might profitably be d d. As Jasper, Mr. Young 
gave an inimitable personation of the love-smitten mechanic. It 
seems i ible that the character could have been better por- 
trayed. As his brother, Roland, Mr. Polk was careful and satis- 
factory. Mrs. Jennings drew a very touching picture of the re- 
pentant mischief-maker, who learned at last the worth of the man 
she had so long mercilessly ridiculed. Miss Annie Ward was not 
altogether pleasing as the widow. Wallack’s stands sadly in need 
of a leading lady—Miss Maud Elliott, who was to have been 
a@ member of the company, having been suddenly called to Eng- 
land. Mr. Ringgold made the most of his slight sketch, as did 
also Mr. Gilbert as the ‘heavy father.” Mrs. Winter was pleas- 
ing and lady-like as the over-refined Cornelia. ‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan” is a sad mixture of the p and improbable without 
being burdened with much point. It sufficed in introduce to an 
American audience Miss Kate Ranoe, from the London theatres, 
who acts with t vivacity, and will no doubt prove a valuable 
acquisition to the Wallackian stage. Mark Smith, Geo. Holland, 
and Miss Gannon were also welcomed back 10 the burlesque, and 
their acting,together with that of Mr. Young as Dame Hatly,served 
to keep a yyy in their seats until past midnight After 
the comedy, Mr. Lester Wallack ap d in response to a loud 
call, and in a few appropriate words expressed his acknowledg- 
ments of the generous patronage of the public. The new com- 


pany is very strong, and the favourite comedy theatre of America 
as doubtless entered upon a prosperous season. 
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Facts and Faucies. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of tre first number of 
The Evening Mail—a daily paper published in this city by Mr. 
Chas. H. Sweetser, lately of the Guzetie. is makes the 
fourth evening paper that has recently entered the local jour- 
nalistic field, and a fifth is to follow quickly in its wake. 
The New Dominion Monthly is the title of a new magezine pub- 
lished at Montreal devoted to general literature. — 
The musical portion of the services at the recent Diocesan 
Convention at St. John’s, Trinity Parish, this city, was unusu - 
allyexcellent. A choir of forty voices, led by Dr. Jas. H. Peck, 
assisted. Mr. John Brown, of the Atlas Works, Shef- 
field, has received the honour of knighthood. Sir John 
Brown commenced business not a great number of years ago 
in a emall way as an iron manufacturer, and by his 
verance has succeded in making an immense fortune, which 
he largely devoies to the p ition of b 1 and re- 
ligious objets. ‘The census returns of several of the 
estern States are approaching cumpletion, and the result 
will soon be known. e Governor-General and family 
will leave Quebec for Ottawa early in October next, where he 
will occupy the new vice-regal residence in the capital of the 
new Dominion. In Trieste, if a cholera patient does 
not call in medical attendance he is imprisoned for six months, 
in case he lives so long. ‘Lhere are at the present time 
more than forty million dollars of taxes in arrear in Italy —— 
Mr. Robert Buchanan has undertaken the editorship of a ‘Life 
of John James Audubon,’ from materials supplied by his wid- 
ow. The work will include the naturalist’s adventures in the 
backwoods of America, as well as his correspondence with 
celebrated Euro , and may be expected during the ensu- 
ing season.———London is threstened to be left for a time at 
least in total darknese. Tic vs stokers of the metropolia, 

ed to action by that evil +)» .f the working classes, are 
agitating for the reduction of ©. . ours of labor without any 
corresponding diminution in .... very liberal rates of wages 
they receive. adau Vonsard, the widow of the 
dramatist, has received the generous pension of six 
francs a year from the Emperor Napoleon———— 
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The meetings of the [London Midnight Movement Society 
are still attended with success, the last two having been most 
A decree of the 
shall be struck in bronze, 





efficacious in the rescue of young girls. 
King of Italy orders that a med 
silver, and gold, to be conferred on such persons as shall have 
rendered signal service during the prevalence of cholera or 
any other epidemic.————The church at Saint-Pe-Saint Si- 
mon, France, has been destroyed by lightning. The electric 
fluid struck the clock tower, and, although leaving the bell 
hanging, rent the foundation; descending into the church it 
tore up the flooring, demolished the windows and several 
—= flattened a tin vessel on the high altar, and drove 
the door of the tabernacle ; thence it went to a side altar 
and mutilated a statue of the Virgin Mary———_——The opera 
of Hamlet, by Ambroise Thomas, will be given at Paris in 
January next. The following will be the cast: La Reine, Ma- 
dame Guey ; Ophelei, Madame Nilsson; Hamlet, M. 
Faure; Le Roi, M. Belval; Laerte, M. Morere; Le ’ 
David ; Horatio, M. Castelmary; Marcellus, M. Grisy ; Polo- 
nius, M. Mechelaere; ist Fossoyeur, M. Gaspard; 2nd Fos- 
soyeur, M. Mermand. A trade society, which is pledged 
not to support strikes, has been formed at Glasgow.———A 
terrible fire is said to have broken out in one of the Crown 
forests near Ajaccio, Corsica. From the sea it presented the 
spectacle of asort of mountain of fire, the flames were de- 
vouring a space of several levgues. Sailors and troops were 
hasten’ oy the spot to afford help. Letters report that 
the health of Mr. Charles Kean has of late greatly improved, 
and that he may probably be able soon to give readings, 
though it is doubtful whether the healthful breezes of the Cor- 
nish and Devonshire coasts will so far renew his strength 
as to enable him to reappear on the stage. he thir 
Catholic Congress was opened at Malines on the 2nd instant. 
The meeting was a large one, more than three thousand tickets 
having been taken. There were representatives from Ameri- 
ca, Spain, Ireland, Germany, Poland, and of course from 
France and Belgium, at the Congress.— The battle of 
the safes at Paris has been decided in favor of Mr. Chatwood, 
the English maker. —-——It is stated in the London Zimes 
that there are not at the present time four vessels on the num- 
berleas slips between the steamboat pier at Millwall and the 
Victoria Docks. —The womun Clerissy, who was con- 
demned to death in July by the Assize Court of the Alpes 
Maritimes for the crime of parricide, was executed the other 
day at Tourette, near Nice. She exhibited great firmness, 
and died confessing the justice of her sentence.— The 
Patrie of the 4th inst. states that there now remain only three 
hundred and fifty Prussian soldiers at Luxemburg, and that 
the complete evacuation of the fortress will be accomplished 
in a few days. —An official report says that the number 
of patents issued in England last year was two thousand one 
hundred and twenty-four. The stamp duties upon these pa- 
tents amounted to £114,461, a sum more than double the ex- 
penditure of the Department.——-——-Accoynts have been re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope that H. M. 8. Petrel took 
on board the Livingstone searching expedition on the 15th of 
July, and purposed sailing immediately for the mouth of the 
Zambesi.—. Rudolph Weigel, the well-known book and 
print seller of Leipzig, died on the 22d of August, after along 
and painful illness. He was a man of great experience and 
extensive reading, yet of singular modesty in the expression 
of his opinions——-——The St. Luuis papers represent that 
tin has been discovered in Missouri, and that the quantity is 
so great as to render America, for the future, quite independ- 
ent of England for supplies. It is a good thing, in this world, 
to have plenty of tin, and we hope, therefore, that the discov- 
ery is — The price of gas at present in Liverpool 
is 3s. in the borough, and 3s. 4d. in the country districts. -—— 
An amber mine has been discovered about eight miles from 
Rokewood, near Mount Misery, Victoria—————The total 
sum subscribed injdifferent towns, up to the present time, for 
the institution of 





























dors arrived from Paris at Berne, were officially received by 
the Chancellor of the Swiss Confederation on ths 4th instant. 


————The Sultan has sent to Paris three more horse for 
the Emperor, in addition to those already presented. These 
ner animals than those constituting the 
gift.——_——The Court Journal is authorized to state that 


= are said 
it 
there is no foundation for the report that has appeared in 
several newspapers to the 


to be fi 


tion. 





gives a startling account of certain 


traders in Lambeth who deodorise and manipulate stale tur- 


bot, plaice, brill, and soles, and so render them saleable as food 
to the poorer classe. _———-The committee of the London 


Newspaper Press Fund has put forth a report fur the year 
ending the 31st of July, 1867, from which we learn that “the 
number of members now on the roll-book of the society is 200, 


of whom 139 are annual, and the remaining 61 life members ; 
the whole being composed of 142 metropolitan and 58 country 
members.” —A brief of the Holy Father confers the dig- 
nity of assistant to the Pontifical throne on every bishop who 
has come to the centenary fé/es and not yet been honoured with 
that title. A second is to all bers of the episcopacy 
the privilege of wearing the violet cap. —The Duke de 
Grammont is 2aid to be going to Paris on his way to England, 
where bis family now is. It is said that M. Sartiges’ removal 
from Rome will be the signal (for considerable changes 
in the French diplomatic —— Between 6,000 and 
7,000 pergons were present at the opening of the Welsh Eis- 
teddfod, at en, on the 3d. Mr. David Pugh, M. P., 
‘was the president. The new Prussian gun, invented b; 

Dreyse, has been pronounced by a commission as totally unfit 
for introduction into the Prussian army. 

















M. Barthelemy, the well-known poet at Marseilles, at the im- 
rial residence, of which city he was librarian, is announced. 
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Kate Terry, 
the talented London actress, is the granddaughter of Terry, 
tt, whose name so 
’s life of the novelist, and to 
whom we owe it that the various novels were on the first 
issue dramatised, or Terryfied, as Scott used, in his wild way, 
to call them.————At a Highland hotel, a few days ago, a 
a few hours’ 
t, in order to refresh both himself and 
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old gentleman having already started for his holiday trip.—— 
fourth edition of the Marly Days of the Prince Consort 
has been issued in London, and as many as rat copies of 
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London, will be called the 
trades’ unionist in the field 


for the “ honour” of being an M.P. in the reformed House of 
Parliament, is a Mr. M‘Donald, of the miners’ union. He has 
not as yet selected his ae but his intentions are duly 
announced. Sir John Bowring has now received his 
credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the King of Siam to the Courts of Europe, 
and Mr. Charles Kendall has been appointed Siamese Consul 
in London. Abd-el-kader is at Baden-Baden. 


iadesens 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BRUCES. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sir—I am tempted to note some personal recollections of 
the members of this distinguished family, which the death 
of Sir Frederick Bruce has painfully revived. They may have 
some interest for your readers. 

Tradition tells us that the Lord Elgin whom Byron so fero- 
ciously lampooned when Ambassador at Constantinople, ren- 
dered great service to the Americans who were visitors there, 
and especially to Captain Bainbridge, when at the beginning 
of the present century he was sent as a sort of tribute-bearer 
to the Porte. The late Earl of Elgin was quite American in 
many of his associations ; his residence as Governor-General 
in Canada and his diplomatic service, short and special as it 
was, at Washington, having brought him in contact with 
He understood our politics (I 
mean as they once were) thoroughly, and liked to discuss 
them. He was in the Senate on the night of the final discus- 
sion and vote on Douglas’s il!-fated Kansas-Nebraska bill. He 
saw in it forebodings of ruin. 

Such personal acquaintance as I had with him was in the 
far East. He was then Ambassador Extraordinary to China, 
and had just returned from India, whither he had hurried on 
the outbreak of the mutiny, leaving Sir William Peel and his 
blue-jackets to fight his way to Lucknow and to die. Months 
afterwards—one bright Sunday in the north of China after 
morning service performed in the shadow of huge idols in a 
Buddhist temple—the sad news came to us that Captain Peel 
was dead. All mourned him. Lord Elgin was in every re- 
spect a most interesting and agreeable gentleman. In per- 
sonal appearance he did not resemble either of his brothers. 
He was of short stature and robust form, with a very strikin 
and intellectual face and singularly bright eye. No one coul 
be in his company without being much struck by him. He 
was sprightly in manner, a capital conversationist, and one of 
the best off-hand speakers 1 have ever met with. An im- 
promptu speech before an American Literary Society, at 
Shanghai, in the summer of 1858, illustrated this. It was 
brilliant. He was quick-tempered and inclined to be over- 
bearing. He was strictly a “canny” Scotchman. When 
thwarted, as in the complications of Oriental diplomacy he 
sometimes was, he was apt to show temper—but his good 
sense and good humour always in the end got the better of it. 
The writer of these notes has a most affectionate recollection 
of friendly intercourse with him. It never was disturbed or 
interrupted. Lord Elgin had negotiated the Canadian Reci- 
procity Treaty with Secretary Marcy, for whom he had a great 
regard. Mr. Marcy gave to the writer of these notes a letter 
of personal introduction, but before it was delivered, a long 
voyage by the Cape of Good Hope intervening, the news came 
of Governor Marcy’s sudden death. We used often to talk of 
him. On the 8th of Noy., 1858, we parted »mid the thunder of 
farewell salutes inthe north of China, with thoughts and 
words of kindness and good will, never again to meet on 
earth. It was the era of prosperous and peaceful diplomacy. 
Lord Elgin returned to the East in a hostile attitude a year 
later, forced his way to Pekin, avenged an insult to the flag 
of his country, and obtained the honour he had long craved, 
the Governor-Generalship of India, and, in the prime of life, 
for he was but fifty years of age, died almost without premo- 
nition whilst travelling among the mountains of Upper India. 
He did not fall a victim to climate or care, as did Lord Dal- 
housie and Lord Canning, but to that mysterious doom which 
seems to hang over all who have his name. 

With him in the East was his second brother, then Mr. 
Frederick Bruce. His nal appearance it is not neces- 
sary to describe, for it has become familiar to us here. He 
was a singularly handsome man. He was Lord Elgin’s chief 

tary an fidential adviser. There seemed to be be- 
tween them the most affectionate relations. When on the 
20th of May, 1858, the successful attack was made by the 
Allies on the Taku forts, Mr. Bruce accompanied the military 
expedition into the river, and was in the thick of the fight. 
It was a day of great anxiety, for no one, at a distance, could 
tell what the exact result was. The writer of these notes went 
to Lord Elgin on board his flag-ship, the Furious, with the 
news of the victory and his brother's safety, and he fans = | 
remembers the emotion he exhibited, and the earnestness wit. 
which he interrogated the young Avncrican midshipman who 
had seen the fight. The next year Sir Frederick was party 
and witness to a terrible reverse, when, at the same spot, the 
British were repulsed, and would have been exterminated but 
for the gallant sympathy of one to whom, in his hour of un- 
merited misfortune, I hope a tribute of affectionate admira- 
tion may be pardoned, Josiah Tattnall, of Georgia—the mode) 
of an heroic sailor, who felt and said that “blood was thicker 
than water.” 3 

Returning from the East in the spring of 1859, the writer 
met at Rome another, and not the least interesting, of this re- 
markable family—the late General Robert Bruce—certainly 
in appearance and manner one of the most atiractive men the 
eye ever lighted on. The Prince of Wales was in his guard- 
ianship. The relation was a very interesting one, nor will the 
writer ever forget a visit he mede to them at their private 
residence. It seemed a modest, well-regulated household, the 
Prince having just finished his Italian lesson, for while he 
shared daily in the revelries of the carnival, then at its height, 
he attended carefully to his studies—General and Mre. Bruce, 
courteous, high-bred people, superintending their “ ward” 
with affection and solicitude as if he were their own child. 
It was in every respect charming. General Bruce accom- 
panied the Prince to America, where again the writer met 
them. He then proceeded to the Holy Land, and soon after 
his return to England he, too, like all his race, died in his prime. 

I have jotted down these recollections hoping they may be 
of interest to your readers. They are sad memories to me. 
Of my friends and companions in the East, ten years ago, 
Lord Elgin, Sir Frederick Bruce, Sir Henr ard, Lord 
Elphinstone, and Admiral Dupont, are de So, too, the 
friends of my journey homeward, General Bruce, Admiral 
Fanshawe, the friend of our Decatur, John Y. Mason, George 























M. Dallas, and Thackeray, all dead and : 
memorials with a heavy Heart. Who next? nae _ 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24, 1867. 





; Ovituary. 
At Edinburgh, Alexander John MacDougall . 
Royal Artillery.-At Serinagar, Cashmere Ligure ee en 
Simeon, Commanding the 15th . of Cavalry, late 


Assist.-Adjt.-General of the Meerut Division.—At the Bolto 
South Kensington, Lieut.-General James Robert Youn mal 
of the 80th Regiment of Foot.—At the Royal Marine Hospital, 
Woolwich, Captain H. C. P. Dyer, R.N.—At Wye, Kent, 
Colonel Arthur Davies —At per Norwood, Surgeon James 
Campbell, late of H. M. 28th Regiment of Foot —At Bitterne, 
near Sout! pton, Commander Alexander Frederick Cope, R.N. 
—At Eythorne, Vice-Admiral John Parker.—At Pinkie House, 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Hope.—At Highlands, Ivybridge, Devon, 
William Robert Elliott, Esq., H.M. Regt. 





Army. 

Tue Sotprer’s WiFE.—The condition of a British soldier’s 
wife under the new regulations promises to be greatly amelio- 
rated, and if the regulation concerning the separate room be car- 
ried out as it ought to be, the status of that much-suffering ma- 
tron and generally motherly person will not be at all bad in 
comparison with that of the wife of the well-paid artisan and re- 
spectable mechanic in material comfort, whilst she is exempt, 
to a great extent, from the conjugal endearments of black eyes, 
three-legged stools, and pokers familiar in civilian life. If the 
State allows a soldier to marry, and gives him such advantages, 
let us hope the soldier will appreciate what is done for him by 
the country. Inno country in the world has the married soldier 
such encouragement ; in other armies marriages are discouraged, 
and meet with no recognition, and although there may be ore 
“ enfant du regiment” among our neighbours, it would be bard 
for it to tell its father, and the only woman known to the corps is 
the vivandiere, It is quite right restrictions should be put on the 
number of marriages, notwithstanding the benefit indirectly 
reaped by the State in the increase of population, and in the 
tendency of that portion of it which is brought up in the barrack 
square to enter the Army. Let care be taken to extend the 
boon promised to deceney and civilisation of a separate room, 
and let it not be confined to favoured quarters. We donot know 
if soldiers and their wives are yet quartered—four or five couple 
in a dank, dark casemate at Quebec, each couple separated from 
the other by clothes or blankets on a string, but even in Alder- 
shot things were ina bad way two or three years ago. It is 
right that it should no longer be a reproach to say of a young 
woman that “she went off and married a soldier,” and if the 
common feeling of the village be altered on that point, the fol- 
lowing of the soldier will be held in higher respect, and a power- 
ful aid will be afforded to the recruiting sergeant. 


Of all the packs of all armies produced before the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the equipment of the soldier, that of 
the British Army is, it is unde’ , considered to be the worst. 
——The provisions of ‘‘The Army Enlistment Act, 1867,” which 
has now been some months in operation, are said to be highly 
appreciated at Aldershott station, and for several weeks past 
300 to 400 soldiers have regularly presented themselves at the 
weekly police-court to recogege for the full period of twenty- 
one years.——By the death of Lieutenant-General James Robert 
Young, Colonel of the 80th Regiment, the following promotions 
will take place :—Major-General Henry Eyre, Colonel of the 
59th Regiment, to be lieutenant-general ; Colonel Holdich, C.B. 
(major in the 20th Regiment), on the Bengal Staff, to be major- 
general; Major R. Mackenzie, Royal Artillery, aide-de-camp to 
Sir George Buller, at Portemouth, to be lieutenant-colonel; and 
Captain J. L, Bolton, Royal Artillery, to be major in the 
Army.——The Duke of Cambridge has consented to take the 
command at the grand Volunteer review, which is appointed to 
take place at Sefton Park, Liverpool, on October 5. The ground 
selected comprises about 400 acres of fine undulating and well- 
wooded land, admirably adapted for trying the efficiency of 
troops. It is expected that between 20,000 and 30,000 Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Volunteers will be present on this occasion, 
assisted, in all probability, by some t of the line; and 
should the weather prove favourable, this be one of the finest 
reviews of Volunteer forces which has yet taken place. The 
Duke of Cambridge has not been in Liverpool since the close of 
the Crimean war.——The following is said to be the allowance 
of each United States officer for one whole month on the Indian 
frontier :—Two cans | angen one can oysters, one half can jelly, 
one half can jam, four cans tomatoes, two cans corn, one can 
peas, two cans milk, three pounds soda crackers, two and a-half 
~y mackerel, one and a-half pounds dried beef, two pounds 

ava coffee, two and a half pounds — candles, one quarter 
pound officer’s soap, one quarter gallon sy: one and a-half 
pounds - peaches, and two pounds lard. This is not exces- 
sive at all. 


Wak Orrice.—Ensign A J Darby to be Lieut, by pur, in 16th 
Foot, vice A P Powys, who ret; H C Bond, gent, to be Ensign, 
by par, vice Darby. In 234 Foot, Ensign E A Craddock has been 
superseded for being absent without leave. The names of the 

entlemen appointed to an Ensigncy, by pur, on Aag 8, in 60th 

‘oot, are N Dickenson, and not as previously stated. 
Capt F Haviland, from h-p unatt, to be Capt in 2nd West India 
Regt, vice W Crozier, dec ; Lieut B M‘M Forbes to be Capt wp, 
vice F Haviland, who ret upon f p; Ensign J Moxon to be Lieut, 
without pur, vice Forbes. Quartermaster PSheran, from the 80th 
Foot, to be Paymaster in the 3rd West India Regt, vice Murphy, 
transferred to the 35th Foot. 


Navy. 

The naval arrangements in connection with the Abyssinian 
expedition to the Indian seas will be under Commodore Heath, 
Commander Tryon will have the direction of the Transport Ser- 
vice from India to Massowah, or whatever port may be decided 
on as base of operations and On ag? station. Colonel Clark Ken- 
nedy will have the control of the Land Transport depots and the 
transport generally, and Colonel Ross, who ie charged with the 
overland route arrangements in Egypt, will no doubt have full 
scope for his great experience and abilities ——By the death of 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Hope, Captain Edward Southwell Sothe- 
by, C.B., who was activel ae on the East India and China 
station from December, 1855, until August, 1859, in command of 
the Pearl, 21, screw corvette, and who has since commanded the 
Conqueror, 101, Channel squadron, and 66, in Coast- 
— service, in Portland-roads, becomes Rear-Admiral on the * 
active-list. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Captain G G Randolph to be eenior officer and 
commodore of the second-class at the Cape of Good Hope, vice 
Caldwall, invalided. Commanders: W D D Selby to be addl to 
Cumberland for service at Sheerness naval barracks; J B Scott to 
Assurance, on the West Const of Africa, vicq Pym, invalided ; C D 
Sanders to Prince Consort, in the Mediterranean. Lieutenants: T 
E Sulivan, G 8 Brown, and E A Botello to be addl to Fisgard, for 
transport service; H U A Brand to’IJrresistible for service in ten- 
der; T WH Jolliffe to Lifey ; TH Falcon to Impregnable, 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have lately published a Dia- 
mond Edition of The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
a compact little quarto of four hundred and ten pages, closely 
set but clearly printed, and being, we believe, the first com- 
plete edition of Mr. Whittier’s metrical writings. At any rate 
it contains all that we are acquainted with, beginning with 
“ Mogg Megone,” originally published in 1835, and closing 
with “ The Tent on the Beach and Other Poems,” which was is- 
sued during the present year. Between these two volumes 
lies a space of thirty-two yearsa long period of time, through- 
out which Mr. Whittier has earnestly and faithfully devoted 
himself to his art, a noble art in any but the most frivoious 
hands, and in his as lofty as the vocation of saving sou!s. 
There is much in Mr. Whittier’s poetry with which we have 
no sympatby, judging it from the standpoint of esthetics ; we 
believe that a poem ought to be a poem and nothing else—not 
a treatise on morals—a diatribe on politics, or whatever else in 
the shape of useful knowledge, or abstract thought, mistaken 
versifiers palm off on the world as poetry. We dislike this 
sort of thing, not to say despise it, and yet, though it is a 
strong element in Mr. Whittier’s metrical compositions, we 
have a hearty admiration for him, as we have often before ex- 
pressed. To begin with; he is the most American of all the 
American poets—American in his defects, and still more Ame- 
rican in his excellencies. At the commencement of his poeti- 
cal career he made the mistake—a very natural one—of think- 
ing that there was something poctical in, or about the 
aboringines of his native land—the wild and wily red devils 
who are playing their old game of treachery and murder in 
the far West to-day. “Mogg Megone,” “The Bridal of 

Pennacook,” and scattered pieces in later collections of his, 
are the fruits of this belief; and when we say that they are 
better than any other American poems on sim'!ur subjects, 
from the Yamoyden of Sands and Eastman dow: to Street’s 
Frontenac, including likewise what Bryant ‘as written 
in the same vein, we praise them, perhaps, by 
comparison ; but it is not praise which a true poct would 
covet. Mr. Whittier’s Indian poems are failures, as we 
imagine he soon began to discover himself; for when an 
author’s works are arranged in chronological order, as they 
always should be, they tell a tale, to those who can read more 
than they see at the first sight. Abandoning the “‘ noble say- 
age,” Mr. Whittier turned bis thoughts towards the men and 
manners of old colonial times—to the traditions of his ances 
tors and their descendants—stories of persecution to which 
his own peace-loving sect was subjected by their grim Puri- 
tan neighbours—tales of suffering and heroism for conscience 
sake ; in a word to old New England, as it lives in the weird 
pages of Hawthorne, who was certainly his master in this de- 
partment of letters, and who was probably the spring of his 
inspiration. Mr. Whittier succeeded in this field, in which 
his genius first found itself at home, and, so far, he has had 
no rival whom he need fear. During all this time—the Indian 
and Colonial period of Mr. Whittier’s genius—a third element 
was at work on his mind, and was infusing itself into his 
verse. This element has darkened his inspiration, as it has 


darkened the country to which it was so long a curse, and 
from which it departed in the fury and horror of many bat- 
tles. It was Slavery. We do not propose to go into this 
questio veztata, which no Englishman palliates now, whatever 
his father and his father’s father may have done before him; 
but we say that there is no poetry in it—no matter under 
what aspect it is regarded ; and Mr. Whittier made a mistake 
when he let it engross so much of his time and his thoughts. 
That he could not well dootherwise, considering his tempera- 
ment and nativity, we can believe; but he should have done 
otherwise, neverthe'ess. There were plenty of others to do 
the work to which he devoted himself,and his unwilling 
Muse—men like Garrison and Phillips; but Ae was a poet, 


whose business it was to rise above,— 


* the smoke and stir 
Of this low spot which men call earth,” 


soaring into the heaven of bright irvention with his “singing 
robes about him.” Mr. Whittier’s anti-slavery poetry docs 
honour to his heart; it is the best that has been written; but 
It is in- 
ferior to his legendary verse ; it is inferior to his attempts, not 
always happy, to celebrate the callings of the artisans and 


it labours under one disadvantage—it is not poetry. 


labourers of America, shipbuilders, drovers, fisheruien, lum. 


bermen, and the like; in fact it is inferior, as poetry, to every 
thing else that he has written. We respect its spirit—we ad- 
mire its fervour, but praise it, we cannot. The elements that 
we have mentioned seem to us the most marked characteris- 
tics of Mr. Whittier’s genius, although, of late, we have no- 
ticed another which comes under the head of religious medi- 
tation—a meditation, in his case, which sometimes borders on 
Pantheism, and which occasionally reminds us of Emerson, 
the only aative poet who appears to have cast his spell over 
With all his faults, 
however, Mr. Whittier is the first of distinctively American 
poets, surpassing Bryant in his wide range of subjects, and 
equalling him in his Cescriptive powers; and leaving the 
authors of The Bigelow Papers, and The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, far behind him. His art is good, but far from per- 
fect, his sense ef proportion being occasionally defective, and 
his tendency leading him to write at too great length: many 
of his poems would bear curtailing, and be the better for it. 
His measures are sonorous, but rather too rhetorical and me- 
tallic; melody he has only mastered by long practice. He 
seems fully aware of his defects of metre, for he says in his 


the mind of his more poetical brother. 


“ The rigour of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beats often Labour’s hurried time 
Of Duty’s rugged march through storm and strife, are here.” 
The conclusion of the same piece shall conclude our notice 
of Mr. Whittier : 
“ Yet here, at least, an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vyehemence, 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own. 
Oh, Freedom ! if to me belong 
Not mighty Milton’s gift divine, 
Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my dest gifts on thy shrine!” 


Messrs. Ticknor and Ficlds also publish the tenth volume 
of their Diamond Edition of Dickens, containing Barnaby 
Rudge and Hard Times, neither of which rank among the au- 
thor’s best works. The chief interest of Barnaby Rudge lies 
in its description of the Gordon Riots, which are, portrayed 
with considerable spirit, although far inferior to the descrip- 
tions of the French Revolution in A Tale of Two Cities—the 
most vivid and powerful of all Mr. Dickens’s attempts at his 
torical fiction. ard Times gives us a pair of caricature por- 
traits, in Gradgrind and Bounderby, and a clever little sketch 
in Cupid—the circus boy, whose chaffing of the latter is ex- 
cellent. The school examination in the second chapter is 
amusing, but overdone, even for a caricature. The illustra- 
tions to this volume of the Diamond Dickens are not up to 
Mr. Eytinge’s mark, either in Barnaby Rudge or Hard Times ; 
in fact they are the worst things that we have yet seen from 
his pencil. 





The Harpers have lately issued in their Library of Select 
Novels, Custe, « Novel, by the author of Mr. Arle—a work and 
a writer of whom we must confess our ignorance. The aim of 
Caste, as its title implies, is to depict the social life of England, 
in its various phases, and it does so with considerable success. 
The heroine, Isabel Wold, is introduced into the household of 
Mr. Blanchard, a country gentleman in a higher walk of life 
than her own, where she maintains herself and the claims of 
her own class with wilful haughtiness. She is wooed by a 
Mr. Long, whom she loves, and who loves her, but she cast 
him off without any good reason, refusing to let him explain a 
very transparent mystery, and finally sacrificing herself by 
marrying Percy Blanchard, of that ilk—a handsome but aim- 
less, idle scamp, who soon tires of her coldness and! pettish- 
ness, and ends by becoming a criminal. Her womanly en- 
deavour to do her duty by him when it is too late, and his 
harshness and brutality to her, are among the best points 
in the book. There are one or two good sketches of charac- 
ter, the most original being that of Leigh Eugledew, a young 
and eccentric musical genius, who ripens into a strong, good 
man. Isabella and her first lover, Reginald Long, are very 
carefully drawn, but not entirely satisfactory, the lady show- 
ing too much courage, and the gentleman too little. They 
should have married each other, and would have done so in 
real life ; but they order these things differently in fiction—as 
in France. The moral of Caste, if it have one, seems to be that 
the middle classes of England misunderstand their superiors, 
so called, quite as often as their superiors misunderstand them. 
From certain peculiarities of diction, which are rather felt 
than described, we take the writer of Caste to be a woman, or 
a lady—to follow the gentle Euphuisms of the day—the re- 
portorial dialect which chronicles the arrival of “ Mr. Smith 
and lady,” rather than “ Mr. Smith and wife.” Whoever she 
may be, the author of Caste and Mr. Arle shows a talent 
which only needs a little more practice to achieve a decided 
excellence in novel writing. 





Writing runs in the blood of the Kingsleys, as making love 
ran in the blood of the Absolutes. First, there is Mr. Charles 
Kingsley, of Alton Locke, Yeast and Hypathia men.ory: then 
there is’ his sister, Mrs. Chaunter, the author of a novel whose 
name we are not sure of, though we believe it is Over the Cliffs ; 
and last, there is Mr. Henry Kingsley, author of Ravenshoe, 
Goffrey Hamlyn, The Hillyers and the Burtons, and, later still, 
of Silcote of Silcotes—originally contributed to Macmillan's 
Maguztne, and just republished by Ticknor & Fields. Mr. 
Kingsley is a hearty, frank, offhand man, who goes to the 
writing of a novel as a robust English gentleman would go to 
a fox-hunt, or a day’s sporting on the moors. He has no idea 
of art, or fine writing, but he has a fair knowledge of life and 
character, and the wish and determination to turn it to im- 
mediate account—to the increase of his income, and, possibly, 
of his reputation, and, certainly, to the enjoyment ot his 
readers. He generally makes up a plot, which, if not origi- 
nal, is interesting, anc dashes away at it in a racy and vigor- 
ous manner. His insight into character is good, if not pro- 
found, and his sympathies are large and kindly. <Silcote of 
Silcotes, his last work of fiction, is a story of English life, with 
a little spice of mystery in it, as is the fashion now a days, and 
a number of strongly marked characters ; as, the elder Silcote, 
who is something of a cynic, though at heart a fine old fellow ; 
Mrs. Sugden, alias Mrs. Morgan, the privately married wife of 
his son, Thomas ; James Sugden, alias Silcote, the child of the 
last two; and the Princess—a foolish, but not altogether char- 
acterless sister of Silcote pére. Mixed up with these are a pair 
of E revolutionists—Kriegsthurm and Boginsky, half 
patriots and half traitors, both of the genus chevalier d'indus- 








Proem: 


Continent, the closing scenes embracing the Italian-Austrian 
war of a few years back, of which we have some short but 
spirited sketches. The word sketchy, used in no ill sense, is 
the best one that we can think of with which to describe the 
novels of Mr. Kingsley in general, and Silcote of Silcotes in par- 
ticular. Not at all satisfactory as a whole, it is entertaining, 
amusing, and readable enough in parts to be run through at a 
single sitting. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Galaxy. October.——London Society. September.... Hurd 
and Houghton.——Harpers Magazine. October.——Leslie Tyrrell. 
ANovel. 'By Georgiana M. Craik....Loring.——Life of Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts. By bis Son, Edmund Quincy.... Tick- 
nor and Fields.——The First Canticle of the Divine Comedy of 
Dante. Translated by Thos. Wm. Parsons....@. P. Putnam and 
Sons. The Riverside Magazine. October. The Atlantic 
Monthly. October.——Our Young Folks. October.——Silcote of 
Bilcotes. A Novel. By Henry Kingsley.——Barnaby Rudge and 
Hard Times. By Chas. Dickens. Diamond Edition.... Ticknor 
and Fields. —-The Republic of Mexico Restored....Mezico : James 
White. 
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ART NOTES. 
Ot all great cities New York is, perhaps, the poorest with 
regard to statues and sculptured monuments. The brown- 
stone Washington in the City Hall Park would not be above 
the average merit of carvers’ work as a figure-head for a ship. 
There is a certain degree of massive dignity about H. K. 
Brown’s equestrian statue of Washington in Union Square, 
but it is lost against back-:rounds of mud-coloured houses 
from almost every point of view. In Central Park there is a 
bust of Schiller which reminds one of stove-castings, and isin 
no way a creditable epecimen of the sculptor’s art. Worse 
than that is the hideous group of undersized Scotchmen in 
brown stone, which has been judiciously relegated, however, 
to a somewhat retired nook in rear of the Casino. The emble- 
matical statue of Commerce, near the Merchant’s Gate, is poor 
in conception, and cannot be looked on a3 an ornament to 
the grounds. The group of the eagles and chamois, near the 
Mall, is, perhaps, the best thing in the way of sculpture yet 
placed in the Park, and that is about all we can say in favour 
of it. In course of time we may look for en improvement in 
these matters, however, since it is absolutely true that the 
American mind runs frequently to sculpture, where any feel- 
ing at all for art exists in it. We have lately seen in the stu- 
dio of Mr. Launt Thompson a colossal bust in clay of Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant, which is now near completion. It is 
a work of great massiveness and grandeur, besides being a 
likeness of the kind in which not merely features are recorded, 
but intellect also sways. This bust is tu be cast in bronze for 
the Central Park, where we hope it may be placed in a com- 
manding and favourable position. 
A new panorama embodying certain scenes in the famous 
old allegory of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” is now to be seen in 
the building formerly known as the Church of the Puritans, 
in Union Square. The panorama consists of fifty large scenic 
paintings in distemper, the work of artists of recognized ex- 
cellence in landscape and figure painting, respectively. Messrs. 
Leutzé and Nehlig have both wrought upon it, and portions 
ot it are due to the skill of Mr. Wm. Hart, and of other paint- 
ers of reputation. The exhibition is, altogether, one of much 
excellence in its way, and will doubtless attract numbers of 
visitors whose scruples will not permit them to enjoy amuse- 
ments of a more dramatic sort. 
Speaking of panoramas, we will mention that one of the 
shows of Paris, during the present season, is 4 grand scenic 
representation of the Battle of Solferino, exhibited in the 
Chataps Elysées. This panorama is the work of Colonel 
Langlois, an artist who is remarkably prolific in paintings of 
the kind, many of which have been exhibited in Paris and 
elsewhere, from time to time. It is said to be a remarkably 
correct representation of the scene, both as regards the land- 
scape and the disposition of the contending forces. 
Mr. E. M. Ward has lately completed another panel for the 
adornment of the corridors in the Houses of Parliament. The 
subject of it is “ William and Mary receiving the Lords and 
Commons in the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall,” and the 
work is said to be one of the masterpieces of the gifted artist 
from whose hand it comes. 
A grant of money, not to exceed £25,000, has been made by 
the House of Commons, to be expended in making purchases 
from the Paris Exhibition for the National Collections at Ken- 
sington Museum. Mr. Layard will take a prominent place in 
the selection of objects for purchase, a duty in which he will 
be aided by other gentlemen of known authority in such mat- 
ters. 
A very novel treatment of a subject that is by no means 
novel, has been adopted by M. Gérome, in a fine picture of 
the Crucifixion, lately painted by him. It is only by their 
shadows on the ground that the figure of the Saviour and the 
two thieves are indicated; but the foreground is filled with 
groups of spectators, the varied action and expression being 
rendered with wonderful power and effect. 





Messrs. L. Prang and Co., of Boston, whose specialty in 
art is the reproduction of oil paintings by chromo-lithography, 
havejlately published a pair of desirable pictures, the first being 
the famous Magdalene of Corres: », after the well-known and 
incomparable original in the U:esden Gallery, the other a 
glimpse of a poultry yard, after a picture by E. Semmens, a 
noted French painter of fowls. As the next best.thing to 





trie. The action is laid partly in England and partly on the 


owning an original painting ia to own the best copy that can 
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be made of it, wecommend these carefully executed and 
finely-coloured chromos to the attention of the lovers of art 





THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER. 

An excellent example of English beauty of the full-blown 
kind, is that displayed in the first steel engraving in this num- 
ber of the Art Journal. It is entitled, “ The Fair Correspond- 
ent,” and is from the graver of H. Bourne, after a painting by 
J. Sant, A. R.A. It represents a fair and plump girl, richly 
dressed, and engaged thoughtfully, in the composition of a 
billet that is, doubtless, of the douz kind, Shakspeare’s 
“ Taming of the Shrew” has furnished a subject for the other 
steel engraving, which is by C. W. Sharpe, after the original 
picture by W. Q. Orchardson. “Christopher Sly,” who is 
here represented as having just awoke out of his drunken 
sleep, is the very embodiment of stupid surprise at finding 
himself surrounded by luxury, and the object of much solici- 
tude to several obsequious attendants. There is a vast deal 
of humour and character in the faces of the whole group; and 

the original picture possessed such merits, as a work of art 
that Mr, Orchardson at once achieved a high reputation 
with it. 

In the letter-press we have Part III. of Mr. Teniswood’s in- 
teresting memorials of Flaxman, the sculptor, illustrated with 
several woodcuts. There is an excellent paper on the pic- 
tures of the German school at the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion ; and afgreat{variety of information connected with art in 
general is to be gleaned from the several articles devoted to 
that subject. In the Notabilia of the Universal Exhibition, es 
pecially, we find many interesting notices of such curious 
works of art as are there brought together, many of which, 
however, would be likely to escape the notice even of keen 
observers. The description of objects at the Exhibition is con- 
tinued in this number, with profuse and very elaborate illus- 


trations on wood 
—_— e —_—_—_ 


Srarcu.—A writer in “ Noves and Queries” opines that starch 
was introdaced at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
when the wearing of lawn and cambric ruffs came into fashion ; 
these becoming articles of attire having previously been made of 
fine holland, and, therefore, required no pound to stiffen 
them. It is recorded that when the queen “ had ruffs made 
thereof (lawn and cambric) for her own princely wearing, there 
was none in England who could tell how to starch them; but 
the queen made special means for some women that could 
starch ;” and a Mrs, Guilham, wite of the royal coachman, was 
the first starcher. - 

In the year 1564, we read, Frow Van den Plasse condescended 
to leave ber native marshes in Flanders, and settling in London, 
gave lessons in the gentle art of clear-starching, at the moderate 
price of five oe per lesson, with the additional fee of twenty- 
shillings for action in the mystery of converting the “ wheat- 
flour bran and sometimes roots,” into “‘ that liquid matter they 
call starch.” Most likely five pounds means Flemish money, as 
English church livings at that period were not unfrequently 
worth bat ten pounds a year of our money. 

Starch was made of all hues; in the reign of James I. yellow 
was the fashionable colour. Our ancestors were indebted to the 
notorious Mre. ‘lurner, said to have been the widow of a physi- 
cian, the willing tool of that infamous clique who poisoned Sir 
Thomas Overbury in the Tower, for the introduction from France 
of that ture: and she was at once alpha and omega 
of the custom, for on its becoming known to the world of fashion 
that she was executed in “a yellow starched tiffing ruff and cuff,” 
that absolute monarch decreed that her subjects should no more 
be clad in so infamous a hue, and “yellow starch and wheeled 
fardingales, were cried down.” 

What would not the gentlemen of to-day give, were a murder- 
ess to appear on the scaffold in crinoline! It does not seem 
likely that even ar edict of the Empress of the French cou!d ex- 
terminate it ; but with the remembrance of the above-mentioned 
Mrs. Turner, and still more of our own time of Mrs, Manning 
(who was executed in a black eatin dress, and made that colour 
and material hateful to ladies for years afterwards), it is 
moet — that euch an occurrence would finally ex- 
plode it. 


With reference to its moral significance starch is not to be 
looked on with a favourable eye. Naturally it has become the 
symbol of haughty exclusiveness. University dons are proverbi- 
ally as stiff as their neck-cloths, to undergraduates. Old maids 
are rendered the grimmer by starch. 
novus homo are esteemed the special victims of starch. “ He was 
somewhat stiff to me,” speaking of a martinet, is only a metaphor 
taken from our subject. 

One more story in conclusion, Beau Brummel was the first to 
introduce the enormous shirt-collars, and stiff neckerchiefs, which 
were 80 much in vogue during the Regent's time. The getting 
of them up was a matter of und secresy. It was never ex- 

lained until the beau fled the country to escape the bailiffs, when 

e left a memorandum on his dressing-table to the following 
effect—“ Starch does the trick!” 








ANDMALS PRESERVED IN IcEz.—About 40,000 Ib. of fossil 
ivory—that is to say, the tusks of at least 100 mammoths—are 
have boon found Tying together in the "Tantra," Yelghing ‘lens 
have yin; ra,” we from 
150 Ib. to 300 Ib. roo 4 Notwithstanding the pH Le 
already carried away, the stores of fossil ivory do not appear to 
diminish. In many places near the mouths of the great rivers 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean the bones and tusks of these ante- 
diluvian pachyd lie ttered about like the relics of a 
ploughed-up battle-field. Entire mammoths have occasionally 
been discovered, not only with the skin—which was protected 
with a double covering of hair and wool—entire, but with the 
ly in such a state ora tion that 





into mad which was on the point of congealing, and which, be- 
fore the of decay could commence, froze around 
bodies and preserved them in the condition in which they per- 
ished. It is thus that they are occasionally found when a land- 
slip occurs in the frozen soil of the Siberian coast, which never 


thawe even di the greatest heat of summer to a depth of more 
than two feet ; in this way, within a period of a century and 
a half, five or six of these curious corpses have come to light from 
their icy graves. 


A ect specimen of the mammoth in 
tis tate wan dic red in the ta a naeaninm 
of ‘eniasi. mn was despatched to the spot 

hestintsarteimess toot coaeone, ont Mee her 
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natural history of a former creation. 





“THe RatsInc oF THE BEAUSEANT,” 


Templars of the Metropolitan Priory of Scotland. 1862. 


Fling out the Temple banner as of old! 

Age hath not stain’d the whiteness of its fold, 

Nor marr’d the ruddy cross, Salvation’s sign. 

Once more we lift the sacred standard up— 
Companions, fill the cup— 

We pledge the Beauseant in the sparkling wine! 


Oh! what a valiant host have fought and bled 
Beneath that banner to the wind outspread, 
Since first it moved against the infidel ! 
Who knows not how it waved on Salem’s towers, 
When Acre, Ramla, Nazareth, were ours, 

And at Tiberias fell? 


Fell with the knights who bore it to the field, 
When foulest treason broke the Christian shield, 
And bade the Turkish crescent-sign advance !|— 
Fell but to rise again with triple pride, 

hen, bounding o’er the tide, 
The armies came of England and of France! 


And who is he, the leader of that band 
Who first sets foot upon the Holy Land ? 
Move on, unrivall’d champion that thou art! 
Shout, brethren, shout! aloft your banners fling— 
’Tis he, the Christian’s hope, the island king— 
Richard, the Lion-heart ! 
<i 


A ScanDALovus ScanDAL Fitty Resvuxep.—The Journal 
of Commerce of this city protests against the “John Brown” 
scandal with which certain gossipping journals are associatin 
the spotless name of Queen Victoria, in the following hand- 
some manner: “ Brown, it seems, is a Highland ‘ gillie’ (or 
henchman) who was a particular favourite of Prince Albert, 
and after the death of the Consort, retained his place in the 
royal household. Being a faithful, attached servant, of mature 
years, with a very rare knack of being around when wanted, 
and of making himself generally useful, he soon came to be a 
nal attendant of the Queen in places where a male servi- 
tor was absolutely necessary. All this was natural and prop 
er, and provoked no remark until the Queen sat for a full- 
length portrait to Sir Edwin Landseer, and caused to be paint- 
ed in the background a horse held by the yo John Brown. 
The man and the horse were reminders of Prince Albert; and 
as the painting was intended to represent the Queen in her 
widowed state (in complete black) the introduction of these 
accessories was appropriate and affecting. Upon this single 
circumstance the foul bird of scandal fastened its beak. 
Punch,whose talent for scurrility has long outlived its humour, 
published some doggerel verses on John Brown, in which, of 
course, more was hinted than said, which is the most poison- 
ous part of a scandal. This struck the key-note to a chorus 
of calumnies. The principal London dailies keep quite clear 
of them, but the London correspondents of provincial news- 
papers gave full rein to their inventive powers on this most (to 
them) fascinating of themes. Those writers and publishers at 
least cannot honestly complain of a want of liberty under a 
monarchical government. If they bad written or published 
the same things in this country of any lady in private life, 
they would have been sued or horsewhipped. The latest in- 
sult fastened upon the Queen was that of a pictorial weekly, 
the Tomahawk. Under the title of ‘A Brown Study,’ was 
depicted the huge Highlander, kilted, at full length, looking 
down with lofty contempt upon a mob of Englishmen, who 
were supposed to represent ‘ public opinion.’ It may be that 
there is a political move bebind this scandal, which aims at 
the Queen’s abdication. But the most probable explanation 
is that intense love of scandal for scandal’s sake, which stops 
at no obstacle in the gratification of its depraved appetite.” 





Trx-Lixep Leap WaATER-Pires.—Experiments have re- 
cently been made, and the pipes, as well as the experiments, 
are thus described in the Journal of the Franklin Institute :— 
“ A solid cylinder of tin, weighing, say, 15 pounds, is bored of 
acertain diameter. It is then placed in a larger cylinder, 
having poured around it melted lead. A powerful hydraulic 
press forces it through # guage, just as in wire drawing, a 
steel rod forming, as it were, the core. The line of contact of 
the lead and tin is clearly defined, and the pipe is a very per- 
fect one. The following are the results of some of the experi- 
ments :—An ordinary leaden pipe, 1 in. interior diameter, and 
weighing 4 pounds 11 ounces per foot, burst at pressure of 
,000 pounds on guage. A tin-coated pipe, of like capacity, 
but weighing only 2 Ibs. 6 ozs. per foot required 1,150 poun 
to burst it. A 4 in. lead pipe, weighing 3 and 8-10ths of a 
pound per foot, required a pressure of 1,200 pounds before 
bursting. A tin-coated pipe of the same calibre brought the 
dynamometer up to 1,275 before bursting. This last weighed 
only 1 aad 12-100ths pounds per foot. About the same ratio 
was kept up with other sizes experimented upon, showing a 
great saving in weight, with a commensurate gain in strength.” 





Tue Lonpon “ UNDERGROUND” Rar.way.—It has unforta- 
nately happened that a third death has occurred within a few 
weeks amongst the Metropolitan railway passengers, and the coro- 
ner’s jury have rightly resolved to adjourn till a chemical analy- 
sie of the atmosphere of the line shall be made, although the me- 
dical man who made the post mortem examination declined to say 
decidedly that the death, which occurred from constriction of the 
aortic ‘orifice, was even hastened by the atmosphere of the “ Un- 
derground.”” ; 

That there is a want of the proper ventilation seems evident, 
and something really must be done to remove the stagnant air 
regularly from the tuonels ; but on occasions when we have per- 
sonally gone through them we cannot say they felt worse than 
ream A always are, so far as regarded sensible odour at least, or 
even of conscious oppression in breathing. The Metropolitan 


ths | carries 25,000,000 passengers annually; and it must be remem- 


bered that many persons in bad health who would not be likely 
to journey on country lines, will pass to and fro within the limits 

There are, as it were, at home; and 
every one knows that more people die at home than anywhere 
else. The directors express their anxiety to promote inquiry, 
and they point to the me health of vheir servants who are per- 
manently engaged on the line, to show that it cannot be injurious 
to passengers.—. paper. 


Tue Lanour Necessary To Propucrt A Boox.—Mr. Par- 
ton, in nies to Mr. Motley’s Histories of the Dutch Republic 
and of the United Netherlands, in the Atlantic Monthly, says: 








's secretary of embassy, states that it is considered the re- 


that author could write the first sentence of his work 
he must have been familiar with six languages, English, Latin, 


sult of the expedition will disclose some interesting facts in the 


As recited by Proressorn AYTOUN, at a Festival of the Knight 


Dutch, French, German and Spanish, besides possessing that 
general we of history, literature and science Sich 
constitutes what is called culture. «de must also have spent 
five laborious years in ing an intimate knowledge of his 
subject, in the course of which he must have travelled in more 
than one country, and expended large sums in the purchase 
of books and documents, and for - es of manuscripts. Liy- 
ing in cheap capitals of Continental Europe, and managing 
his affairs with economy, he may have accomplished his pre- 
paratory studies at an expenditure of ten thousand dollars— 
two thousand dollars a year. The volumes contain in all 
about three th d five hundred large pages. At two ry 
a day, which would be very rapid work, —_ Pay tw 
as fast as he did work, he could have execu the five vo- 
lumes, and got them through the press (a year’s hard labour 
i ere are twelve years’ labour, and 
’ necessary expenditure. Mr. 
Motley probably expended more than twelve years, and twice 
twenty-four thousand dollars; but we choose to estimate 
the work at its necessary cost. Two other items must be also 
considered: 1. The talents of the author, which, employed in 
another profession, would have brought large returns in 
oy = and honour. 2. The intense and exhausting nature of 
the labour. 






















































































TREES OF MissouRt.—Professor Swallow,’ of the Missouri 
Geological Survey gives the follow actual measurements of 
large trees in southeast Missouri :—* The largest is a sycamore 
in Mississippi county, 65 ft. high, which 2 ft. abovethe ground 

438 ft. in fe Avother sycamore, in Howard 
county, is 384 ft. in diameter. A cypress in Cape Girardeau 
county, at a distance of 1 ft. above the ground, measures 29 ft. in 
circumference. A cottonwood in Mississippi county measures 30 
ft. round at a distance of 6 ft. above the ground. 








SERVED Him Ricut.—Secretary Seward has notified the 
United States consul at Toronto that the government refuses a 
pardon to Dr. Blackburn, of yellow fever notoriety. Mr. Seward 
says: “ All that is known is that he lies under a — of felony 
in this, that he conceived and put into execution within a foreign 
jurisdiction a plot to disseminate contagion and pestilence in this 
and other cities of the United States by clandestinely transmit- 
ting for an unsuspecting market masses of infected clothing, 
taken from the corpses of persons who had died of yellow fever 
in the tropics. It is not easy to understand how an offence of 
that character, which is a detestable crime against mankind, can 
be supposed even by the felon himself to be entitled to be re- 
garded as an act of insurrection, rebellion or civil war.” 


Cause OF THE “ BLack Deatu” In IRELAND.—The cause of 
the mysterious cases of the “ black death” which occurred in 
Ireland a few weeks ago is said to have been discovered. A 
good many cattle have been am recently of a form of blood 
disease, known as 8 carbuncu! ; and in two or three 
instances the flesh of these cattle has been eaten by other ani- 
mals. In one case a dog lapped some of the blood of a de- 
ceased bull, and, after suffering from a black eruption, died in 
a few hours. In another, a pig which had eaten of a de- 
ceased cow’s offal died under similar circumstances. The 
eruption and the = toms are said to have been precisely 
like those observable in the human victim of “ black death ; 
and it is therefore supposed that the latter disease may have 
been engendered by the eating of meat from animals in a 
state of carbuncular fever. 





GrantTe-CuTtine Macutne.—A correspondent says of 
this machine :—It does not effect results, a: I thought at one 
time, by a series of revolving chise!s, but by cutting instru- 
ments not unlike the large cheese-knife of the cheesemonger. 
This is made of a surprisingly well-tempered steel. The ma- 
chine being brought to the block of granite, the quarry-side, 
or a cliff, a series of these knives cut their way into the solid 
material with accuracy and despatch. You can divide a huge 
block in two, or pare off the least piece of surface, in either 
case the c! leaving their work so smooth that the face of 
the stone is at once fit for the polishing-bed or lathe. All 
kinds of the most obdurate material have been successfully 
acted on; and one of the machines has been, or is to be, tested 
as a tunneller and driver of levels. 


A New Process or CoLourmsa MARBLE.—Variegated 
marble, it is announced, may be imitated in all the rich col- 
oured veins for which some species of it are distinguished. 
For thie purpose a solid block of marble to be treated is first 
warmed in an oven, after which the colours are applied. 
These consist of an alcoholic solution of alkanet root, to pro- 
duce a rich lavender; a madder lake, to make a crimson; 
indigo, to produce a blue; verdegris, green; and gamboge, 
yellow. They are put on according to the fancy and taste of 
the artist, so as to form the desired patterns; alter which the 
marble is again warmed, to make it absorb the colours. 





Op Bronzes.—The art of casting in bronze is of great an- 
tiquity ; it is stated to have been practised by the Eastern 
nations long prior to its introduction into Europe. The 
Chinese histor! say that Yu, who was associated on the 
throne with Chua, 2,200 years before the Christian era, caused 
nine brass vases to be cast, upon each of which he had en- 
graved the map and description of the nine provinces of the 
empire, That the art was much practised by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and that they attained to the greatest 
perfection in it, is well proved by the celebrated monuments 
of their work which remain. The finest collection of ancient 
bronzes is at Naples; among the specimens there are some 
showing the very curious manner in which the ringlets of 
hair, worked separately, were fastened on; many of them are 
the size of life. Bronze casting in Greece seems to have 
reached its perfection about the time of Alexander the Great 
(330 B.C.). The accounts given of the works executed about 
that time almost exceed belief. After Lysippus, the favourite 
sculptor of Alexander, who executed, according to Pliny 
about 600 works—the art began to decline in that country. 
The taste of the ancients was still preeerved in Italy in the 
fourth and fifth — and many important works in 
bronze casting are as having been achieved by them 
at that early period. In France, Germany, and England ob- 
discovered in the tombs of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. During the three fol- 
ed and been 
little practised ia the Western countries, for we read of no 
great works being produced by it until the beginning of the 
eleventh century, when it was revived in Germany under St. 
Bernard, Bishop of Hildesheim, who had the gates of his 
church cast in bronze, and who erected in the year 1022 on 
the space of it a bronze column about 15 ft. high, ornamented 
with bas-reliefs spirally from the , depicting 
the life of Christ, in twenty-eight groups. 

In France the revival of this art was of a still later period, 
the earliest evidence of it being the gates of the church of St. 
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reached its climax. At length, during a pause after a somewhat | to India, in consequence of the gratifying results which have at- 
heartier burst of laughter than usual, Count Bismark said quietly | tended the efforts to improve indigenous cotton, and to iutro- 
to his friend, “ Dohd man to azleck”’ (‘Give me the key”), The | duce exotic varietics more extensively.—Athenaum. 
effect was instantaneous ; the ladies started as if they were shot, 
and with their faces covered with blushes rushed out of the room, 

“ The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have effected an im- 


—Pali Mall Gazette. 
—_ . , provement in Hyde Park, which will be heartily welcomed b 

Causes or Ratn.—The London Scientific Review says: That|the public. Along all the main roads, with the p Beaevey of the 
rain is due to a cooling down of a mass of air saturated with| road from the Marble Arch to Notting Hill, powerful lamps, 
moisture is admitted by meteorologists. They differ, however, as| with solar reflectors, have been placed. It is suggestod that 
to the causes which give rise to this cooling. Perhaps we ought| lime lights might be erected at two or three stations sufficient to 
to observe that such a cooling of the atmosphere is in reality only | iJluminate the larger portion of the entire area, and it is not too 
the indirect cause of rain. It produces the cloud, but in doing] much to hope that the improvement may be extended to the seve- 
so it developes electricity on the particles of moisture constitut-| ral parks under the control of the Commissioners. A new mode 
ing this cloud, which keeps them asunder; and this prevents! of lighting, it is said, is to be adopted by an electric apparatus 
their aggregation into rain drops until the electricity is dissipated, | fixed in the base of the pillar.” 
which in damp weather takes gradually, and in dry weather ay ; 
suddenly, as discharges of lightning. F Ovstzr TRADE OF ENGLAND.—The Atheneum says, that 

Italy possessed in the sixteenth century a great number of| Some have considered the cooling of the air to arise from the | « in addition to the vast numbers of oysters furnished by our 
celebrated artiste, who designed and executed with incredible , ™ixture of two masses of air saturated with vapour, and of differ-| own beds, the enormous quantity of 1,600,000 English bushels 
rapidity statues, ps, mopuments, and fountains in marble | °2t temperatures. Others believe that it is sufficient if cold air, | are annually procured from the Norman coast and the Channel 
and in bronze. There were many also who reproduced in| Whatever its mp state, come in contact with hotter air| Islands, There are also fisheries at Granville; and the number 
bronze, miniature bas-reliefe and’ statuettes, either from the highly charged with moisture, M. Babinet, however, is of opin-| of oysters taken by the Granville boats in 1861 and 1862 
antique or from the works of contemporary masters. Florence | ©" that a more general cause gives rise to rain. When a gas| amounted to 18,896,677.” 
was most renowned for these works. The pupils of John of| ¢*P80ds, its temperature falls; when, on the contrary, its bulk is 
Bologna reproduced, in bronze, statuettes of the numerous diminished, its temperature rises. Humid masses of air carried 
works of their master, Many of these beautiful statuettes and along by the winds sometimes ascend, and at others descend. In 
fine bas-reliefs are found in the collections of the present day, the former case, their pressure is lessened—they expand, and their 
and are much sought for by amateurs. These artists did not temperature falls; their humidity then augments, and when it is 
disdain to employ their talents on the improvement and deco- at a maximum, the vapour of water condenses. When a wind 
ration of chhedte of ordinary domestic use; in the museums from the sea, and by consequence, consisting of moist air, ascends 
and private collections of th e present day there are mavy in a mountain of sufficient height, it is rolled back on itself and 
beautiful specimens of their work, such as candlesticks, fire- | ‘%¢ superior portion has its temperature lowered. 
dogs, knockers and handles for doors, inkstands, &c., which The result of this is that, according to the height of the moun- 
ene lanthy valued aa Glinsin of uxt.-Tiuitdor one tain, the temperature of the air and its degree of moisture, there 

justly v ] : : will be a fog, a mist, rain or snow on the acclivity, while there 

is fine weather at the base. The consequence drawn by M. Ba- 
binet, and, for the most part, with truth, is that there must be 
more rain on mountains than on plains. 








































































Denis, which were cast in bronze under the direction of the 
Abbot Suger in 1140, and were enriched with bas-reliefs illus- 
trating Christ’s P: m and Resurrection. 

taly furnishes no important evidences of the revival of 
bronze casting prior to the end of the twelfth century, when 


. Onty now LicuTinac Hypz Parx.—The Builder says: 
Bonano produced the bronze gates of the cathedral of Pisa, 





















































in ious services in Germany, France, and Italy, were 
made in bronze during the tw century, such as candle- 
sticks, candelabra, bap’ fonts, and some of the vessels for 
the altar. Important specimens of the work of this period are 
still to be seen in the different churches. The Medieval and 
Renaissance periods also produced for the same purposes nu- 
merous specimens of bronze casting ; but as these pieces were 
always more or less enriched with precious materials, they be- 
long more especially to the gol ith’s art. 





THE LATE Proresson Farapay.—At the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences, M. Dumas announced the death of Profess- 
or Faraday in the following terms: ‘“‘The labours of that 
incomparable p!''osopher are known to the whole world; but 
the ineffable kiudness, frankness, and ingenuousness of his 
nature could ouly be appreciated by his intimate friends, It is 
nearly fifty years ago when I first met Mr. Faraday, and from 
that time I bad frequent intercourse with him. I therefore had 
an opportunity of watching his glorious upward progress, and 
saw his natnral and simple modesty increase in the same propor- 
tion as-the strength of his genius and the splendour of his 
services. If his discoveries have immortalized him, and if he is 
remembered as one of the most fruitful minds of this century, he 
also leaves, to the honour and dignity of science be it said, the 
example of a pure life and a noble heart. England will not be 
alone in mourning his death,” 





Tae GrowrTs or Prussia ry Two CentuRies.—The fol- 
lowing figures show in a strikiog manner the rapid growth of 
Prussia within a period of little more than two centuries: 
Under the Elector Frederick I. Prussia consisted of 424 square 
miles of territory, inhabitsd by a population of 188,500; un- 
der King Frederick I. of 1,981 square miles of territory, and 
a ulation of 1,781,000; under Frederick II. of 3,516 square 
miles of territory, and 5,659,000 inhabitants; under Frederick 
William LV. of 5,108 equare miles of territory, and 16,550,000 
inhabitants, and it now has 6,392 square miles of territory, 
and 24,000,000 inkabitants. 


A Prussian RarLway CARRIAGE AT THE Paris Exnisi- 
TIoN.—In the Prussian department a first and second-class 
railway carriage, made at Berlin, is exhibited, which has many 
novelties and conveniences worthy of the attention of our own 
railway authorities, The carriage accommodates six first- 
class and sixteen second-class passengers ; the first-class com- 
partment has a separate retiring-room, with lavatory, and the 
seats can be made into comfortable beds. Each second-class 
compartment has a retiring-room. Instead of hot-water ves- 
sels under the feet, vessels of heated sand are fixed under the 
seats. The lighting is brought near the passengers for read- 
ing. There is a passage for the agp through the carriage, 
and footboard at both ends of the carriage communicating 
with the next. The price is between and £500 per car- 


HELL (upon Earts).—The Montana Post says that an ex- 

mes wed which has been to the head waters of the Hellow 

Stone iver, has just returned, and reports seeing one of the 
greatest wonders of the world. 

For eight days the party travelled through a volcanic country. 
emitting blue flame and a living stream of molten brimstone. The 
country was smooth and rolling, long, level plains intervening 
between rolling mounds, Un the summits of these rolling mounds 
were craters from four to eight feet in diameter, and every where 
on the level plains were smaller craters from four to six miles in 
diameter, from which streamed a blaze and a constant whistling 





NEw UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPHIC SystEM.—Zhe Builder 
says: “A number of gentlemen connected with telegraphy in 
England have recently witnessed a series of experiments with 
a new species of underground electric telegraph. The prin- 
ciple consists of its being made in sections of any length, and 
at any angle, and laid down in shallow or deep trenches at 
option, just as a line of railway may be laid, but without 
— ee &c. The system is described as being of 
ex ngly simple construction, consisting of a zinc or other 
sound. The hollow ground resounded beneath their feet as they | metallic semi-tube, or species of gutter, in which any number 
travelled, and every moment seemed to break through, not | cf electric wires can be laid. In manufacturing the conduc- 
living thing was seen in the vicinity. The explorers gave it the | tors the wires receive first a coating of insulatory substance, 
significant appellation of “ hell. then the coating of fibre, and each wire is then embedded in 
the semi-tube, and embedded in more of the insulating com- 
pound. This insulating material does not decom t con- 
sists mainly of epuré Trinidad bitumen, and with 16-gauge 
copper wires in zinc troughs the system can be laid and com 
pleted, it is said, for 20 per cent. less than the present cost of 
overhead wires, either on poles or housetops. It has been 
calculated that twenty miles of sections, containing fifty or 
more wires, may be laid in a day by thirty labourers. The 
cost of each wire will, it is said, ordinarily average not more 
than £5 per mile.” 





Tue Croton AquEpuct.—It will be well worth a visit to 
the villages ofj Carmansville and Manhattanville to take a peep 
at the works which are being carried on there under the Croton 
Board, so as to have the water from their aqueduct conducted to 
all the places of importance in the north part of the city, and to 
every district where the population guarantees the requisite ex- 
penditure. The preparations for erecting the engine-house and 
boilers will soon be perfected ; and the Croton Board is, through 
their engineer, pushing on the work well. The engine-house 
ee — to the on ets and —— that medium 
to all the highest points of the north end of the city. From the| . . 
tower water can be forced to Washington Heights, Fort Wash-| | ENGRAVING ExTRaogDINARY.—The Lovdon _ oe = : 
ington, and all the other places in the district where it is neces- |“ To such wonderful perfection has the process of manufac- 
sary to send it. The water will be heaved between 300 feet and | turing test objects for microscopes been carried, that M. No- 
400 feet from the engine-house to the tower. This will be a| bert, of Greifswald, in Prussia, has my lines upon glass 
work of much importance to the public comfort, There will be | 80 close together that upwards of eighty thousand would go 
two new gate-houses, the one as the east and the other at the thn eh pty oe -_ ——— of Pan oar 

jaui west end of the reservoir. je inside wall of the reservoir, pon one slip Of giass. by these the ong 

payee go degen ay Se yo Le ae wp called the slope wall, will be very strong, and those who have| power of any object-glass could be ascertained. As test ob- 
the strength of the qream and the depth of tho water. By| Sen it state that it is the best of the kind ever built in the State |Jects they are equal to, and even rival, many natura) objects 
i . ‘aiailests tha bessel fo pe» of being lowered or| oT United States. When the reservoir is finished, the gate- which have hitherto been employed for this purpose. The 
raised to suit the depth required, or the vessel with its ma-| houses built, and the tower in complete working order, then the delicate hues on some of the disteinaces are separated from 
ee y Croton Board will have done their duty to the north end of the | each other by the one-fifty-thousandth part of an inch, while 


chinery may be taken from one establishment to another by 
its own power. This invention was designed for moving mud | “!'Y- See vert we ents gen ty hd com more than one- 


or sand from all tidal rivers, bars, or s. Objections have 
been raised that, in certain localities, the mud so raised may 
be inconveniently deposited. To this the author has explained 
that the great bulk, being once removed, either at once or at 
intervals, it would not again be allowed to accumulate by 
using this machinery frequently, and the small quantity so re- 
moved must be objectionable. The usual cost of removing 
and depositing mud is from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per ton. The pro- 
bable cost by this new method should not exceed 3d. per ton. 
Just twenty six years ago the first trial of the agitating ma- 
chinery was made in front of Woolwich yard. The question 
that may now be asked is, whether the Boara of ree 
were justified in not allowing the machinery to be employ 
during twenty-six years, and thus entailing an expense of 
=— thousands annually for dredging by the ordinary me- 

, or whether they are justified now in incurring an ex- 
pense for new machinery, the conditions not having been al- 
tered.” 


A Te.ecrars CLERK Struck By Licatnxine.—The Scots-| D; 
man relates a singular accident which eccurred to a telegraph 
clerk at the Buchan railway station during a late storm. The 

oung man had discovered that the telegraph wires had some- 

ow got out of order, and, while at the battery, from 
which the operating handles had been removed, the electric 
force from the atmosphere ran along the wires, and, entering 
the body by both hands, it produced such a shock as to throw 
him prostrate on = a. The agony was excruciating. 
Both arms were entirely — and remained 80, the le 
for two or three hours, and the right for a much longer period. 


Count Brsmarx’s Socian Dretomacy.—The Daheim tells 


known fondness of the great minister for a practical joke. One 
yp Ng wy he was dining in his hotel at Frankfort at the tadle 
@héte, he observed two young ladies sitting opposite to him who 
were talking and laughing in a be | loud tone. He soon per- t 
ceived that they were fun of the company, and that their | altered condition will not furnish cotton so abundantly as before 
remarks were especially directed against himeeif; the war, great exertions have been made by the Association to | the door. i 

extend and improve the cultivation of this plant in other coun-} ‘‘ Three uprights form the left side of the great chamber ; 
in the Lettish language, evidently making sure that no one at the| tries, With this view, an address has been translated into the three more the back; two rather wide stones on the right 
table was acquainted with it. though the count was ignorant/| different languages spoken where eotton is grown, and widely 
of the am eg: he had, however, learnt two or three Lettish | distributed; and packets of the best cotton- to the amoun | with them, complete the building ; 
words during & recent tour in Courland, and he determined to use| of 8,209 cwt., have been sent to different countries, The resultja kind of recess immediately on the t hand 
is that in Turkey, India, the Brazils, Smyrna, and elsewhere, a] the entrance. These stones or slabs average more than 
superior description of cotton is ly produced, which has | five feet in height above the ground, three feet in width, 
ed in Li 1 near! col 8 pees Bn ge eS one and a quarter in thickness. The gteat capstone 
United States. Association are so encouraged by the expe-| is from 
rience of the past year, that they look with ingreased confidence 





New Dreperc Macurxe.—A new dredging vessel or mud- 
opuee of a peculiar kind has been at work on trial in front 
of Woolwich yard, London, recently. The Army and Navy 
Gaeetle says: “The vessel employed is one of the old gun- 
boats, with engine power and screw. The agitating machin- 
ery consists of a barrel with large and numerous spikes made 
to work across the stern of the vessel. Rapid motion is given 
to this barrel from a shaft fixed across the deck, taking its mo- 
tion direct from the screw shaft. By the rapid action of the 





Cuicnons A Century Aco.—It will perhaps surprise our 
readers to be told that the a was known by that name 
nearly a hundred years ago. e Hairdresser’s Journal makes . 
the following quotation from a book on hairdressing, bearin, has — - yet — a - oe Pop. _ M 
date 1782 : “Those ladies who are obliged to wear faive hair, 1 pe Phd ny amy Leach se me be Fp genie ts Rag 
would inform them that the greatest difficulty attending it is the | "¢ C°ne ge b She it hasbeen deciint 77 di ‘ 
putting it on properly, ..... Now to put it on: and first the = pre ont . cee aw on 1863, oo Bieter: 
false chignon, I have before said where this is to be placed, but in 1863 6.739.569 _o 1864, 5 675,307 ; in 1865 5,641,086 : fe 
if it is not made very flat and strong with a good small comb, it 1866, 5,582,625 in 1867 5,557,198. 91 years : the popala- 
will make the head appear bumpy and awkward behind.” In|i.-0 be ireland ¥ ‘eight milli i a ney Ie 
these words the ugliest of all fashionable adornments of the rg ra ne yy nate tg cole dead os 
head is most clearly identified both by name and nature, and it Bb74 105. But ee osiatten roportion of ‘ae hones “en th 
is only another proof that, as in architecture so in the coiffure, |. 16 for 1806 and 1860 ; the fa teworthy, for it “4 
we go back to the past for our styles and fashions—a hundred| istes the distinction between a small population increasing 

ears is only a modern revival, indeed, Is there not a wig in the/ | aor natural circumstances, and a large one diminhehi by the 
British Museum very like the present fashion, which is at least/ | gration of its virile youll. Te 1806, with a total on df a 
two thousand years old ?—Cassell’s Magazine. of 5,574,105, there was an excess of females over males b 
60,469; whilst in 1867, with a total population of 5,557,196, 
there is an excess of females over males by 184,756. One of the 
saddest facts the statistics reveal is the increase, not merely re- 
lative but absolute, of deaf-mutes, blind, insane, idiotic, and 
decrepit inhabitants. 





RESULTS OF IR1sH EmIGRATION.—How greatly that ee 








Tue Empress “Cartorra” Improvine.—The Mémorial 
iplomatique gives pl t news of the Empress Charlotte. 
Instead of refusing to partake of nourishment, as was the case at 
Miramar, she now dines with the Queen of Belgiam. The King 
of Bagh ~ -_ = M. Alphond, > engineer = by 
the city of Paris for the construction of squares and public gar- 
dens, and has requested him to lay a the grounds of the| CELTIC MONUMENTS IN Brirrany.—Once a Week says:— 
Chateau Tervueren for the use of his sister. M. Alphond dined |“ To give a minute description of all the Celtic remains with 
at the royal table, and reports most favourable of the manner in} which Brittany is thickly strewn would be an endless task; 
which the widowed Princess discuseed the various alterations and | 80 we will select a few of the most remarkable as type speci- 
improvements he suggested. M. Alphond could not detect the} mens of each kind. Let us begin with a large dolmen that 
slightest confusion in her ideas, but describes her appearance as | stands near a farm house at Corcaneau, some two miles from 
ly delicate and changed from what it was before her depar- | Plouharnel. sine, apes —. arranged in a somewhat 
ture for Mexico. irregular q ie, support a one; rather more 
than half one side is left open to en ateen in advance of 

Our Corron Surpiy.—The Annual Report of the Cotton which are two uprights and a capstone as a rude porch ; three 
Supply Association recently published contains several interest-| prostrate stones on the right appear to have once stood ina 
ing particulars with reference to the future supply of cotton. | line with the right side of the door, and three others lie about, 
Apprehending that the Southern States of America in their} one behind, and two rather in advance of this alley—these are 
probably the remains of a covered gallery that once led up to 
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his knowledge so as to disconcert his fair assailants, Turning to 
cou tp o Seses Enea whiapered, “ When you hear mo 
8 a fo guage your watch key. ean- | realiz 
P my hog my be Sing mo ¢ 


on mee loudly Gan eves, cat 
the dessert was put on the table their hilarity 
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bably been separated 
To driven into 

A verbal description can 
of this huge pile of stones, s' 
grandeur near some paltry cottages. 


Chess. 


ConpucTsp By Caprain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, Ne. 976.—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 
BLACK. 

















White toplay and mate in 2 moves. 





SoLution 10 PROBLEM NO, 975, 


White. Black. 
1RtoQ Kte 1 R to Q Kt aq (best 
2 Rto Kio" aFiogBo (bei) 
3K toQ 3 P tks 
4 Mates accordingly or Rook moves 





CHESS IN PARIS. 

Our next game is one of three played in a match at Paris, after 
the Grand Tourney, between Mr. Neumann and Mr. Winawére. 
In this contest Mr. W., after losing the three games in question, 
resigned the match. 

Ror Lopzz Kyicur’s Gams. 





White. Black, White, Black. 
Mr. W. Mr. N. Mr. W. Mr. N. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2 RtoK3(a) RtksR 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 26 PtksR Pto K B4 
SBtoQKt5 KttoK B3 Seeogen Be 92 

4 Castles Kt tks P 23 KtoB2 K to B2 (6) 
5BtoKeq KttoQ3 29 KtoB3 KtoB3 
6 B tks Kt QPtksB 30 PtoK Kt4 PtoK Kt3 
7 Kt tks P BtoK2 31 K toBé P to Kt4ch 
S8PtoK RS Castles 32 KtoB3 P tks P ch 
9 PtoQé BtoK3 33 P tks P KtoK4 
10 PtoQKtS KitoK B4 84 RtoK Req RtoB2ch 
1 BtoQ Kkt2 PtoQBé 35 K to K2 Kt to K 5 (ce) 
12 P tks 38 36 KttksKt K tks Kt 
18 R tke B tks P HE tot 44 > 
14 Kt toQ3 e395 88 RtoQ4ch KtoK4 
15S PtQBS BtoKB3 39 RtoQ Kt4 PtoQ Kt3 
16 Kt to Q2 SERS rg iy fee peane 
17 KttoK4 to K2 41 PtoK4(d) KtoKB5 
18 KttoK B4 BtoQ2 SB nwaes PtoQ Kt4 
Breese BtoQ Bs 48 RtoQB5 Ktks KP 
20 Rto a, BtoQ Kt5 44 RtksKtP RtksQP 
21 BtoQB Btks B Ete 9 Ee K toBS 
22 Kt tks B K R to K sq 46RtoK RS RtoQ2 
23 K KttoQ5 Btks Kt 47RtoQRS K tks P 
2% P tks B KttoQ3 48 RtksQRP PtoKR4 

And Black won the game. 


is move at first view looks unobjectionable, nay, even 
but it certainly does not prove so a 

) The remainder of the game is unusually well played, both 
one side, and the oth:r, and will be found extremely inter- 


6 
oheuls the position, and, in a few moves, carries all before 


ts 
2 


8. 
o 


him, 
White makes a gallant fight, but all to no purpose, against 
tho pituation hie yay: ~ ired . 





PY 





Another game in the Neumann-Winawére match. 
Ruy Lorzz Kxicut’s Game. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. W. Mr. N. Mr. W. Mr. N. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 22 P tks P P tks P 

2 KttoK B3 bog $4 23 Kt to K B5 Bt Beale) 
SBtoQKt5 KttoK BS MRtKBZ KRtoQkt2 
4PtoQ3 $248 25 Kt to K Bsq gee sr 
5 Btks Ktch P tks 5 2 tekboalt) toK B3 

6 Castles ewoze = os) B tks Kt 
TPtoQB4 PtoK Kt3 28 K tks B gusts 
8 KttoQB3 BtoK Kt2 SoS te to K B2 
9BtoK Kt5 PtoKR3 80 KttoK Kt3 BtoK R3 
10 B tks Kt B tks B 81 9% Edie BtoK BS 
11 KttoQ5 BtoK Kt2 83 KttoK R5 Btks RP ch 
12 KttoQ2 4-4 $5 33 KtoB2 Gs ets 
18 KttoQB3 Sy R5 34 Rt KR toK R2 
14 KttoK2 to K Kt4 85 R tks B P to Kt6ch 
15 KttoK Kt3 Castles 36 Kt tks P R tks R 
16QtoQR4 BtoQ2 87 RtoK B3 to K Kt5 
17 QRtoK sq SA | eae 88 K toB to K Kt4 
18 QtoQB2 ges 5 39 KttoB5 toR 
19 QRtw Ks to K Kt5 4 xty t he on ahse 
20 QRtoK sq Tota te 41 KtoB to K Kt eq 
21 PtoK Bs toKR4 





And Mr. Neumann wins the game. 
a) Evi layer of mark has some peculiarity in his play; Mr. 
Necaman's cppeare to be that of shilfally retiring his Y 


‘ — antead out of play, when P to 


ca 

Gf Naseem 

8 fe aeve 3 e to t from loging B te 
e 


KES ema miscalculation, for he may make 


of granite, bear no marks of tooling, and have 
yo from the native rock by wooden 
natural joints and fissures, and then wet- 
pom he an idea of the ef- 
tand! g as it does in rugged 


thus compelling an exchange of the Kts Mr. Neumann 


ops out 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


kenzie. 
ScoTtcH GamMBIT. 

White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. McC. Mr, M. Mr. McC. Mr, M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 9 RtoQeq PtoK B3 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 [segs t Kt P tks B 
3PtoQ4 P tks P 11 Ptks K BP B tks P 
4 BtoQKt5(a) KttoKB3 [12 KttksQP(c) BtoQR3 
5 PtoK5 Kt toK5 1QtoKR5 Btks Kt 
te thd KttoQB4 14RtksB QtoK2 
7TQtoK2 Bto K2 [5 Boks Qtks B 
8 Castles Castles 


And Black wins. 


(a) This move reduces the opening to ao variation of the Ruy 
attack. 


i 
(6) A weak move; Q to K 2, or 6 Castles, ought to have 
play 
(ce) Q to Q B 4 ch would have been better play. 





BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION, 

Owing, we presume, to the neglect of the managers, no account 
of the interesting meeting of chess players now being held at 
Dundee has been sent to us. From what we have heard, how- 
ever, we gather that a tournament of ten players was arranged, 
each competitor to play one game with every other. The tour- 
ney seems to have commenced on Wednesday, the 4th inst., and 
to have proceeded very steadily, so that it is probably concluded 
by this time ; the total number of games to play being (if the 
tourney numbered ten competitors) ninety, which amounts to 
every player’s playing one game per day for nine days. It is re- 
ported that the fourth seance of the tourney took place last Mon- 
day, on which occasion Mr. Steinitz won his game from Mr. 
M’Donnell, Mr. Neumann overcame Mr. Blackburne, and Dr, Fra- 
ser, Mr. De Vere, and Mr. Hamel, of Manchester, also gained 


A lively little game played last week at the New York Chess 
Club between Mr. McConnell, of New Orleans, and Mr. Mac- 


can directors a few days after the end of the financial year, 

for the purpose of discussing a reduction of tariff, 

T HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex- 

amined at 





WALRAVEN'’S, 686 Broadway, N. ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





BRANCH OFFICES: | 





Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DyED OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Cv., 
5and 7 Joun Strezt, New Yor«. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossi in app , sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i t, and an lied article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 

F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


rincipal Druggists in the United States, at 
cents fa boltle. ~ 











«ind sold ye the 
35 cents and 





their games respectively. On the fellowing day Mr. N: 
and Mr. Steinitz were to contend, and Mr. M‘Donnell and Mr. De 
Vere. 

In our next we shall probably be able to recount the result of 
the whole competition for the three prizes. 

Since writing the above paragraph we have received from a cor- 
respondent in Glasgow the state of the score in Dundee up to 
last Tuesday night. The probability is that the three prizes will 
fall to Neumann, De Vere, and Steinitz; and, as the strongest 
players have all played against each other, our readers will be 
glad to learn the following results: Mr. Neumann won of De 
Vere, Blackburne, and two Scottish amateurs; lost to Steinitz, 
and drew with M‘Donnell. Mr. De Vere won of Steinitz, M‘Don- 
nell, Hamel, and Dr: Fraser; lost to Neumann, and drew with 
Mr. G. B. Fraser. Some other games remained to be played at 
the time of correspondent’s writing, but were not likely to affect 
the ultimate state of the scoring. The players competing were 
Messrs. Neumann, Steinitz, De Vere, M‘Donnell, Hamel, Biack- 
burne, Dr. Fraser, Spens, and Robertson.—Fie/d. 





Tue Suez CANAL, AND ITS Frurrs.—It is estimated that 
the entire cost of this great work, including the canals, harbour 
improvements, and material of traction for the pa-sage of large 
vessels, will amount to 385,000,000 francs [$77,000,000]. This 
is about double the original estimates, The capital of 200,000,- 
000 francs was increased by a loan of 100,000,000 francs, and a 
call for another 100,000,000 has been made, which has been fa- 
vourably received by the stockholders. The instruments of 
labour worked by steam and in use on the Isthmus represent a 
total of 17,768 horse power, at a consumption of 12,219 tons of 
coal per month. The company has in its employment 13,000 
labourers and artizans, of whom 6,388 are native Syrians and 
Egyptians, and the balance are Europeans, The distance be- 
tween the two seas hus become a continuous line of workshops ; 
and numerous villages and towns have sprung up in the desert to 
accommodate the workmen, and the traders and labourers who 
supply their wants. The port of Said, situated on the spitfof 
land that separates Lake Menzaleh from the Mediterranean has 
increased from a wretched population of a few hundred to 8,000, 
with warehouses and buildings to accommodate the increased 
busi and populati There is every indication that the ter- 
mini on either side of the canal will become the sites of great 
cities, and centres of commerce. — Chronicle, 











A PatrTerN For Kines.—In the city of the Re Galantu- 
omo significant attention is eee just now to the account 
of the “ Early Years of Prince Albert,” published under the 
direction of the Queen of England. A strange instinct has 
seized —— Italians for parting the crowned sheep from the 
crow: goats. In Madrid they are too busy over hard- 
hearted bungling efforts to be free to pay much heed to for- 
eign literature. The Italians are free; somewhere, indeed, a 
little too free for good manners ; and the most popular English 
book at this hour in the capital of King Victor Emanuel is 
that which sets forth the simple tenderness of Queen Vic- 
toria’s relations to her husband. An able weekly newspaper 
of Florenee L’ Eco dell’ Arno, which tastes of the soil in its 
regard for literature and turns many a brotherly glance to- 
wards England, in a cordial notice of the Queen of England’s 
book quotes me of Signor Panizzi to the writer of the 
notice, at the time of Prince Albert’s death, that what Europe 
had lost was a great sovereign, who knew so well the exi- 
gence of his position that he never let the world know that 
he ruled. By his example may he rule still; and among us, 
think the Florentines.—Zzaminer. 





Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CoMPANY.—From the report 
of the directors submitted to the extraordinary general meeting 
of shareholders, held on the 6th ult., itappears that the large sum of 
£205,317 has been earned by the cables during the past year. 
Towards the close of the financial year the revenue has had to 
bear the expenses of two accidents to the cable of 1866, both, it 
is believed, the result of crushing by icebergs. The last acci- 
dent, now oe, occurred only four days before the 
27th July. Anglo-American Company have deducted 
£21,896 16s. from the revenue in respect of these two events, and 
this charge not having as yet been agreed to by the Atlantic 
Company, has for the present been carried to a suspense account. 
Notwithstanding these large deductions, there remains to the 
credit of the revenue account a balance amounting to £28,133 
16s. 5d., and out of this the board proposes to declare a dividend 
for the year ending 25th July ult., at the rate of 4 per cent. free 
of income upon the first 8 per cent. preferential stock. The 
directors of the Atlantic Company, in pursuance of their pro- 








HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 
BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEAK- 
NEss, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
and all diseases of the 
URINARY ORGANS, 
whether existing in 
MALE OR FEMALE, 
from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 
HOW LONG STANDING, 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
eusue. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these 
sources, and the * 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
and my of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
H,'T, HELMBOLD, 
‘ DRUGGIST, 
504 Broadway, New York, and 
104 Bouth 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE GLORY OF MAN I8 STRENGTH.—Therefore the ner- 
vous and debilitated should immediately use Hgtmpoin’s Ex- 
TRacT Bucuv. 


MANHOOD AND YOUTHFUL VIGOUR are regained ‘by 
Hev_wBoip’s Extract Bucuv. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic, 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 
Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and Chem 
istry, and are the most active that can be made. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


HELMBOLD’S »rXTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Koss 
Was# cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties. 


TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASAN 
EDIES for unpl dd di 


tand dang 
Extract Bucuu anp [mprovep Ross Wasi. 


ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract Kucuu. It will give brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 

















' AND UNSAFE REM- 
Use Hatmsoip’s 











SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HeLnonp’s 
Extract Bucav. 


FOR NON-RETENTION on INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri 
tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder, or kidneys - 
diseases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 

vel or brick dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, 
idneys and dropsical swellings, 


Use Hetmpotp’s Fiuip Extract Bucav. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU gives health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. Debility is accom- 
panied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 
mitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 

HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
and odour, free from all injurious properties, and immediate in 


its action. 
THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to American Suwinc Macutyes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were cighty-two dit} 
ferent machines in competition for the prize, 
Tus Hows Macurns Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


























posed policy, which met with the approval of the sharcholders at 
their last meeting, arranged an interview with the Anglo-Ameri- 


For Sale by all Druggists. 























THE ALBION. 











THE 
GREAT AMERICAN 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great American Tea Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

Ist. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator (in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET, 

When you have added to these gicuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city, ° 
asec ener tears 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, aé published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate and mark 
the name wu em, with the cost, so there n be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more, The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the , paote ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 


exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ‘collect om dstivery,”” , . . 


[For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
this paper March 30th.) 

Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great AMERICAN TzA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 

etting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses, 


TEA CO. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.2 per Ib. 
MIXED BLAOK & GREEN, '70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 


JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
OOLONG [Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib, 
IMPE {Green }, Sdc., 9e., $1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 


$ 
ENGLISH BREAK ‘AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10" best $1.20 


tb. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house i ay and families who use 
large quention of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our —— and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 


t My can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
eas 0: 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 38 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No, 138 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “BRANCHES” of 


she Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as hr = — ms ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ i es’ 
an any parti name—and have no 
connection with any other ——_ ex tp 
P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
duce the cot of tol Ree ad Gedo soos sae ire by Sent 
at eas =" send- 
h— tly to the Coffees about one 1» by 


"GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
. & Nos. 81 anp 88 VESEY STREET. 


cz Box No, 5,643 Naw Yorx Crrr, 
tay. We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 
tore le Street—LARGN DOVELE ATORE bel 


at Mos, 81 and 83 Vesey, 


INSURANCE. 


THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCH COMPANY, 

No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


CYRUS CURTISS President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McOREADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GEO. T. BLLIOT, Jun., Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Cyrus Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 








atthew Mitchell, Wm.H. Aspinwall, James Thomson 
W. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswold, Geo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 


Roland G. Mitchell, 
Frederick G. Foster, 
George Newbold, 
John Caswell, 

A. F. Willmarth, 


Thomas H. Faile, 
James Punnett, 
Levi P Morton, 
E. Townsend, 
Wm. F. Mott, Jr., 


John H. Sherwood, 
C. H. Ludington, 


Nath’! L. McCready, 
Wn. Lintz 


Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 
Hs W. Bonney, Merritt Trimble. Newel C, Hall, 

F. F. Randolph, George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, Robert R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry Swift, ames B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of «-= $125,000, 
Assets = = «= =« «+ = = = = = mearly $1,000,000. 


Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive all the profits, 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Keceivable in Cash, 

WHICH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 

LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 

IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

{8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 


Extra Lives are Rate1 Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SenD oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 

explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

‘ IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 

Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FINANCIAL. 
BANKING HOUSE 


JAY (OOKE&CO. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, 
Corner of Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep on 
hand a full supply of GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUES, 
SEVEN-THIRTIES, and COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES, and 
execute orders for purchase and sale of STOCKS, BONDS and 


GOLD. 

OONVERSIONS. 
We convert the several issues of SeVEN-THIRTIES at the most 
favourable market rates into Five-Twenties, which, at present 
price of gold, yield the holder about one per cent. more interest 
per annum. Circulars with full particulars furnished upon ap- 


plication. 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


G» Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
before so universal] 

use, in every country an 

among all classes, as this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
eon is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
._ cured them; those who have not, know 
Sthat it cures their neighbors and friends, 
— - d all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails through any fault or neglect of 
its composition. We have th ds upon th ds of certifi 
cates ot their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with safety by —. eir sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to take, while being 
purely vegetable no harm can arise from their use in any quan- 

t 





















adopted 













tity. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their oo action to health, and 
by cosneating, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these Pills rapidly cure :— 

For Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Listlessness, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
a to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various symptoms, Bile 
fous H he, Sick Headache. Jaundice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Bilious Fev. 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dyseutery or Diarrhoea, but one mild dose is 
generally required. 

For ikhcamatiom, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Pain in the Side, Back and Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, t@ change tne 
diseased action ot the system. With such change those com- 
plaints disappear. 

For Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 
drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect by sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pili, take one or two Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stom: 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ofttice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 


9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


{INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, - - - ------= ++ + = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, -----------+---- + $255,057 77 


Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$755,057 77 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
Policies Issued and Losses _ at the Office of the Company. 

at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the alted 
States, 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 

R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 

J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 
ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE iy = _— 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 
desirious of protecting our customers and the public 
“nst a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
name, we would rei: them to closely observe that they 











get DELLUGS BAU ANGELIQUE. 


dose stimulates the stomach and bowels into 
healthy action, tite, a i 


inv the system, 
Hence it is often advan 





the app 5 ig 
tageous where no serious derangement 
exists. One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose of 
these IPilis makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus, 

DR. J. O, AYER, & OO., Practical Chemists. 


Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 





Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descri 
TRADE mark} GILLOTT Name and Desig. 
WARRANTED, nating Namper 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
3O03—404-—170-S351 


Having been assumed by other hb we desire to 
public in respect to eald imitations, ASK FOR GiLLOTr’s.” 
CAUTION !—Ax injunction was granted by the Sup Court 
(New York) at General Term, January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
9k John St.. N. ¥.° 








ER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY 
EN. E. Corner of Reade NEW YO. 

Makes to order and keeps on hand a fino assortment of Buots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; a: English 
Soe, eee Leather, Cricket and Base Ball oes, at reason- 

¢ prices. 


se HORACE WATERS GRAND, UARE 
and oy PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR 
GANS, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent allowed if 
thiy for the e. 


Mon! Sapendhend Eetenal 








— a. o an seven Octave Piano, $275 
‘arerooms, No, 481 Broadway. Cash 
hand Planos, Pianos tuned 


aad repaired. 





THE ALBION: 








DAVIS, COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 
4 Doors below Broome Street, 
SELL 
ROGERS, SMITH AND CO.’'S 
CELEBRATED 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CUTLERY, 
TEA TRAYS, &c., 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
CHAMBER SETS, 
BLUE CANTON CHINA, 
ENGRAVED GLASSWARE, 
PARISIAN STONE CHINA. 
China and Glass decorated to order with crest or initial. 


479 
SKIRTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Have Just OPENED 





AN 
ENTIRELY NEW ASSORTMENT 
OF 
BLEGANTLY MADE UP SKIRTS, 
PATTERN BALMORALS (New Desicns), 
BON-TON HOOPS—FALL STYLE," 
WALKING AND RECEPTION TRAIL, 


AND 
ENGLISH WALKING HOOPS 


IN 
COLOURS. 
BROADWAY & 10TH 8T. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Are Now Offering 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
or 
BLACK THREAD anp APPLIQUE 
SHAWLS, 
POINTE GAZE AND APPLIQUE 8ETS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS, 
COIFFURES, BARBES, 
AND 
A GREAT VARIETY 
{or 
French Embroideries, 





IN 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Broadway and 10th Street. 





FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


MARINOS, 
POPLINS, 
REPS, 


EMPRESS OLOTHS, OASHMBRES, 
AND DELAINES. 


Also, 
A Large Addition 


. TO OUR 
POPULAR STOCKS, 
AT 


3740.—50c.—75c.—§$1 per . Yard. 
A. T. STEWART & OO., 
Broapway AND 10TH STREET. 





A. T. STEWART & OO., 
Have Just RECEIVED 
A LARGE AND CAREFULLY 
SELECTED STOCK 
or 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
LONG AND SQUARE, 
WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
or 
SCARS. 
BRoapnay AND 10TH STREET. 





ALEXANDRE KID GLOVES. 


Just Recervev. 
A NEW ASSORTMENT 
oF 
PLAIN KID, 
DUCHESS, 2 & 4 BUTTONS, 


LACED AND TASSELED; 


Also, 
A LARGE STOCK GF 
WINTER FABRIC, AND LEATHER 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Sole Agents the United States. 
BROADWAY AND 107TH STREET. 


ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trank Line Acress the Continent, 


constructed WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES GOVERNMENT, is destined to be one of the most im- 
rtant lines of communication in the world ; as it is the sole link 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over which the 
immense Overland travel must pass, and the 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two Oceans. 


Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 
Pacific, eastward across the richest and most on parts of 
California, Nevada and gt ow ous to all the great Mining 
ons of the Far Wes meet and connect with the 
now building east ora a Rocky Mountains. About 100 
miles are now built, equip and in running operation to the 
summit of the Sierra Within a few days 35 miles, now 
graded, will be added, and the tract carried entirely across the 
mountains to a - in the t Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- 
ther progress e easy and rapid. Iron, materials and equip- 
mete are ready at hand for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men 
employed in the construction. 
“"The ocal business upon the completed portion surpasses all 
Cage estimate. The figures for the quarter ending August 
are as follows in GOLD : 





Gross OPgRATING Net 
EARNINGS, EXPENsEs, EaRninGs, 
$4187.579 G4 $86,443 47 $401,031 AZ 


or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This 
is the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 

nus in the mountains, and with only the normal ‘ratio of govern- 

ment transportation, =e is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road. 

, ras, 00. ’s interest ‘liabilities during the same period were 
jess 


Add to this an ever- expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the future business become immense. 
The Goupess are authorized to continue their line eastward 





until it shal neet and connect with the roads now building east 
of the y M ley that they will build 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 


the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States 
will have invested in the —— of 865 miles @38,592,- 
oor or at the average rate of $35, per mile—not includ- 
g an absolute grant of 10,000 060 acres of the Public lands. 
Be bere my A a joint investor in the magnificent enterprise, and 
by waiving first lien in favour of the First Mortgage Bond 
holders, THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES — 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies. 


The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bends. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold — attached, and are selling for the present at 
95 per cent. and accrued interest from July 1st, added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 


NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 


These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
— by the Government; and represent, in all cases, the first 

m a completed, equipped and productive railroad, in which 
have nm invested Government subsidies, stock subscriptions, 
donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 
| aed times \ amount of First Mortgage Bonds which can be 

ued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ees, sanctions and guaranties of the Pacific Railroad Act of Uon- 
gress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 


ey are the superior claim upon al! ther the most vi- 
d valuable portion of the through line. 

Second. Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 
which is a subordinate lien}, the road receives the benefit of 
arge donations from fornia. 

Third—Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco, is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 


completed. 
—— + business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin. 
Fifth—The principal as well as the iat interest of its ; Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally bindipg es 


al Lb antay mere my Fes b: an ap of 
e @ management of the Com: ‘8 8 oe 

dially ih] these Bonds to Trustees, E xecutors, Institu. 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable and, remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 








Conversions of Government Securities 


INTO 
CENTRAL PACIFICO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZ® FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per cent. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest. 



















ae a are the current rates [September 17th], opie, 
‘ht variations from day to day. We recei 
U. 8.1 coupon, an difference....... 157.18 
U8. Te, | — Ace —eeananete 
U.8. coupon, do 134. 
U. 8. iees° coupon, Gate 
U. 8. 1865 [new » coupon, do. 
ue 1867 pee. -“ m, do 
. coupon, an: erence 
U. 8. a seri é bel’ ae do 125. 
U. 8. contest, do do..........110,98 
of whom ay ve 


For sale by Banks and Bankers general! 
Pamphlets and “- can be ne | S 
iiliam Street, an 


road Company, 54 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents of the C. P. BR. BR. Co., 


Office of 








NO. 6 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


GHORGE 4. HEARN, 

39 UNION SQUARE) 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
F oRMERLY oF 425 Broapway, 

HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


oF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, 
COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 


BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


The Music Book for the Young Folks, 
Is “MERRY CHIMES,” Emerson’s New Collection of Easy 
Lessons, Sprightly Exercises and charming Songs. FORTY 
EDITIONS have been issued, and the demand continues un- 
abated. For Schools it is ; for Home Firesides supe- 
rior, and for Boys and Girls everywhere it cannot be excelled. 
Price 50 cents. Sent post free. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

Boston. 








Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


DERRICK, FELGEMAKER & C0,’S 


Portable Pipe Organs. 








The first and only manufacturers in the United Btates of a 


PORTABLE PIPE ORCAN 
For Oburches, Lodges, Lecture Rooms, fchools and 
Parlors. 

These O: 8 are now acknowledged to be pepeminenty wats 
rior to any Reed or Cabinet Organ ever manufac’ or 
their phn Ln and volume of tone, as well as eel clsticlty of 
touch, and adaptability for vocal accompaniments; to which 
fact the most Eminent Organists and the Profession have tes 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
A liberal discount made to the CLERGY, CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, LODGES and TEACHERS. Descri ptive Catalogues 
—containing testimonials—with coloured plates, mailed free to 
any address. Specifications for large Organs furnished on appli- 
cation by mail, 
Manvractorr: 8, 10 and 12 Clinton Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WaoresaLe Depot aND WAaRFROOMS, 
5 Clinton Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
CHARLES B. DERBY, Agent. 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
This is tion which ublic has a right to and it 
has alee a raga expect a Anal htforward cud easiness 
a7 —_. e@ answer = be iiven Ayo Bee and squarely, from 


ion daring the last “ity 
These competent wii tneaces s declare, over their own signatures, 

that the a = 
Alay te ly atone be in tion, 


ive, 
Gare _ te the dom ane rot the pe ta, 
Refresh 








arth system, 
the weak, 
tion, 


cep the brain cool and clear, 
romplly and without necessitating any —-~ 4 
ocations all those 40 ~ 


And corrects 
tion of the o 
< Ge oe 
in hone, Who have tested the 
the cases of their friends, are 
merits, - the above summary is sim 
pore @ f their testimony, covering-s period of about twenty- 
years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OCO., 


276 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. ¥. 2% 

















